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BY-AND-BTE. _ 





BY PATER MADOC. 





By-and-bye the pears will meliow 
And the apples’ cheeks grow red, 
And the chestnat leaves turn yellow, 

Dropping oa the path we tread, 
Shall we walk thea—you and I[— 
In the sunshine by-and-bye? 


By-and-bye our youth will vanish 
And our buoyancy be spent, 
And anxieties will banish 
All our careless merriment. 
Shall we love then—you and I— 
In oar old age by-and-bvye? 


By-and-bye the sun will travel 

To his fair bed in the west, 
And our life-long tale unravel 

All ite plot, both worst and hest. 
Shall we die thee—you and I— 
Bome sweet sundown by-and-bye? 
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HEART AND RING. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “NULL AND YOID,”’ 
“MADAM'S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE CLOSE,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND BED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,” BTO., BTO. 


‘OHAPTER XXXVI, 

ORIS never heard his voice, even in 
the crowded saloon, without feeling a 
thrill ran through her, but to-night, 

although he sang in so low « tone that it 
seemed scarcely more than a whisper, the 
melody stirred her to her depths, and 
brought the tears to her eyes. — 

“That is beautiful,” said Lady Despard, 
with a little sigh. “We won't spoil it by 
asking for another. Come, Doris, dear, 
Will you come in, Mr. Levant?” 

“No, thanks,” he sald, slowly. “I'll say 
good-night now.” 

He did not offer to shake hands, and the 
two ladies left him and went towards the 
house, As they were ascending the steps, 
Lady Despard stopped, and uttered an ex- 
clamation: 

“On! my bracelet!’ 

“What isit? Have you lost it?” inquired 
Doris, 

‘*Yen; I must have dropped it while I 
was inthe hammock! 1’ll go beck——"’ 

“No; I'll gol’? said Doris, and she ran 
back. 

She had almost reached the spot where 
they had been sitting, when, with a start, 
she saw in the starlight, a man lying ful 
length on the grass, with his face hidden 
on bis arm. 

It was Perey Levant. He sprang ap at 
the sound of her footeteps, and confronted 
her, sad Doris saw that bis face was pale 
and haggard, #0 different, indeed, to ite 
usual bright and careless expression. 

“Mr, Levant!” she said faiteringly; then 
she recovered herself. ‘I have come back 
for Lady Despard’s bracelet,” stooping 
down and looking about her, to give him 
time. 

“It is here,” he sald, pickiug it up. 

“Thanke?’ sheaatd. ‘Good-night!”’ 

“Wait! Will you wait a moment?” he 
esxed, and his voice, usually so soft and 
wusical, sounded hoarse and strained. 

Doria steod silent and aownoast, and 
waited for him to go on. 

Her own face grow a little paler as she 
looked at him, so baggard was his; and 
yet his palior lent en edded charm to bis 
delicately cut featares end expressive, 
deeply otiored eyes bent upon her with a 
strange, intent look, as she sat on the edge 
of the hammock, and half trembiing, for 


she knew not what reasou, waited for him | 


to speak. 
She was etaried by the changed appear 





ance of the man, who was usually self pos- 
session itself, He stood for a moment in 
silence, leaning against one of the trees to 
which tLe hammock was siung, his arms 
folded, hie head sunk on his breast, and a 
nightingale in a neighboring tree com- 
meneed to sing: all her life afterwards 
Doris never heard a nightingale without 
recalling this night, 

“Miss Mariowe,” he said at last, and be 
spoke in a voice so low that it seemed to 
harmonise with the votes of the bird. “If 
I were wise I should let you go, even now! 
But—I cannot, I cannot! Chance is too 
strong for me. It sent you back to find 
wwe—as you found me, and I must speak to 
you, and perbape for the last time, I am 
leaving the villa,—Italy. I go to England 
to-moriow.” 

Doris glanced up at him: a streak of 
light from one of the brilliant windows 
feil across his handsome face, and she saw 
that, with all his self command, his lips 
trem bied: 

‘*] am esorry,’’ she murmured, and a faint 
thrill of regret stirred her, She knew that 
he had been her friend, that with all his 
apparent coldness and reserve he had 
never lost his opportunity of quietly servy- 
ing her. ‘I am afraid you have heard bad 
news,”’ 

“No,” he said. “I bave heard no bed 
news, for the best of reasons; there is no 
one to send me news of any kind, bad or 
good. I ama man without s friend in the 
world,”’ 

“Ah, no!’’ she said, almost inaudibly. 

“fam not forgetting you, nor Lady Des- 
pard,” hesaid. “But you—but Lady Des. 
pard, for whose kindness 1 am, and shail 
ever be, grateful—will she remember me 
after one week’s absence, excepting as that 
of the man whose voice helped to wile 
away an idle baif hour, and amuse her 
friends? And why should se?” headded, 
not bitterly, but with a grave sadness that 
touched Doris deeply. 

‘“{ am, as I have always been, alone in 
the world, a man of no account, a speck of 
dust dancing in the sunbeam one moment 
—the next floating in the gutter, Don’t 
think I say this to excite your pity. Nol 
Itis because I want you to remember 
what I am, how worthless and insignifi- 
cant: just Percy Levant, ‘the man who 
sings for Lady Despard!’’’ 

He smiied with a bitter self-scorn which 
lent to bis face an air of tragedy that fasci- 
nated Doris. 

“and now you wonder, seeing that I 
am basking in the sunghine just at present, 
that I should wish to leave it, and sink 
into the mire again. I don’t wish it, If! 
could, I would remain at the Vilia Rimini, 
to play the part of Ledy Despard’s singing 
man, till ahe grew weary, or the voice 
which renders me acceptable lost its novel- 
ty and became valueless. But I canno 
stay. A power stronger than my will is 
driving me, and if you had not come back 
toseex forber ladyship’s bracelet, I should 
have gone without a word of farewell to 
you, who are the cause of my flight.” 

Doris started and looked up at him. 

“1?” she said, her brows drawn together 
with startled trouble, 

“Yes, you Miss Marlowe,” he said 
quietly, but with something in the music 
of his voice that thrilled Doris. “You will 
listen while I try and tell you? Heaven 
knows, I find it hard enough. Be patient 
with me—ob, be patient with mel” He 
held out bis hand with a sadden gesture 
of entreaty, then let it fall to his side, 

‘How poor, how friendless, how com- 
pletely alone lam, you know; but I am 
base enough to be proud as weil, and all 
my life I have been prouder of no‘hing 
more than my power to repay the world’s 
scorn of my poverty and abjectness with 


my soorn for the worid I prided myseif 





' Miss Marlo 


on the fact that I had no heart, For other 
men might be happiness, a life shared 
with soméone whom they loved, and wbo 
loved them in return; for me, the soolal 
outcast, the pariah, there could be no sueh 
thing as love, no hope that any women 
could be found to share my poverty and 
my hopelessness, Sol went through the 
world, hardening my heart, and telliag 
myself that at least I should be spared the 
madness which men cal! love.” 

He paused a moment, and looked at her 
downcast face, then went on: 

“This was before I went to Chester Gar- 
dens. You don’t remember that night, I 
daresay; 1 shall never forget it, for it was 
the night upon which I first saw you— first 
learned that all my pride was to melt at 
the sight of a woman's voice. Miss Mar- 
lowe, if I had been a wise man, I should 
have taken my bat and gone out of your 
presence never to return; but the spell 
was wrought, and I consented to come 
bere in the train of Ledy Despard, as hér 
jester—ber song man, I would have come 
in the capacity of her footman or boot-boy, 
if there had been no other piace for me, 80 
other way of being near you-—”’ 

Doris looked up with a pale, startled 
face, and made a movement to depart, bat 
he stretched out his nand again pieadingly. 

“Ab! wait] Let me finish. I fought 
hard against the influence which had fallen 
on me—fought day by day, with all my 
strength; but against the spell you had, all 
anconsciously, woven sround me, fighting 
was of as little avail as it would be to try 
and stem the incoming tide. The iron hed 
entered my soul, and I knew all at one 
that my heart and life were bound up in 
one sentiment, my intense love for youl”’ 

Doris rose trembling. 

“] have said it sow,” be continued. 
“My seoret is out, I love you, Miss Mar- 
lowe—I, Lady Despard’s camp-follower, 
the jester of the Villa Rimini, have dared 
to love its brightest ornament!”’ 

And he iaughed with mingled sadness 
and bitterness. 

“] was mad—was li not? I ought to have 
selected her lady's maid—any one of the 
maids about the piace, Rat Miss Mar- 
lowe! The besutiful creatare tor whose 
smile lords and princes, men of fame and 
nota, were willing tocontend! Med! Yes! 
But all love is madness, so they say, and— 
well, that is my only excuse, And now, 
before you send me away with one of those 
gentie smiles of yours, let me teli you 
what I bave to offer you. Myseif—and 
nothing! {[ have nothing but my voice to 
depend upon. I lay it st your feet, know- 
ing well that at a word from you other 
men would lay their coronets and their 
gold there.” 

He laughed again. 

“Not mach to offer, Miss Mariowe; bat 
it is my all, and my life goes with it! Ana 
yet, if you stooped to take iti—-well—” he 
drew a long breath and his magnificent 
eyes seemed to glow—‘‘weil, 1 think I 
could make a good Aight of it! The world 
should bear of Percy Levant, and you 
should not be ashamed of the man whose 
hand you had stooped to take, Yesl’’ he 
bent forward with outstretched hands, 
“with your love to emoourage me, with 
you by my aide to make the struggie worth 
while, | would wins name which at least 
might be worthy of you! Ah, think a 
moment!” be pleaded, his voice suddenly 
quivering in its intensity. “Think what 
your answer meansto me! To suy of these 
others it might mattter a good deal, I grant, 
whether you said to them ‘yes’ or ‘no’; 
but they have so many other things to live 
for, rank, wealth, place in the worid! But 
l! 1 bave nothing bat this wild mad love 
of mine, this deep ilove for you which 
2eemis part and parcel 
we—Doris—it is a beggar wh 


pleads to you, for the one ehance which 
wilt litt him from « life whioh has never 
yet Known heppiness to one of hope and 
pertect joy! Think and—ah, I love you! | 
love you! don’t send me away!” and he 
was On bis knees beside her, his face up- 
turned to hers with an expression which a 
man might wear who is indeed pleading 
for hie life, 

Doris looked down at him speechiesaly. 
His passionate avowal, the wonderful mu- 
slo of every word, the handsome face and 
thrilling eyesafiected her strangely; but she 
was more moved by the confession of his 
lowliness and loneliness than by aught 
else. 

She, too, was she not lowly enough ana 
lonel;, enough, too? This, at least, made a 
bond between them. 

She did not love him, but—she pitied 
him; and pity, with such « gir! as Doris, is, 
indeed, near akin to love, 

What should she say to him? The 
thought of having to tell him that there 
was no hope for him smote her with a keen 
sense of pain! She dreaded seeing his face 
as she dealt the blow, 

She hereel! had loved, you see, and could 
sympathise with him. Heaven, how hard 
it wae that should bave to rob the friend- 
lees, solitary man of his one chance of bhap- 
piness! She faltered and hesitated; and a 
light of hope—wiid, simost maddening 
hope— burnt tn his eyes, 

“Doria!” he breathed; “Doria!l’’ 

“slush, hush!” she sald. “Ab! why 
have you told me this? Why didn’t you 
g° without telling me?"’ 

“Forgive me!’ be answered, “I was 
going. Ifyou had not come back in the 
moment of my struggle, you would not 
have seen me again! And now ! have told 
you! You hesitate!” 

“I hesitate because——” she paused, and 
looked down at him with sweet, troubled 
gravity and tenderness, the tenderness of a 
woman wbo is about to deal a man who 
loves her the deadiiest blow he %an receive 
at ber hands. 

‘Because I cannot love you. I’’—her 
voice broke, but she struggled with it and 
went on—‘‘I care nothing for rank or wealth; 
they are nothing to me. I should say what 
I have said if you werea prince, I shall 
never marry anyone, Mr, Levant!’ She 
turned ber head aside, but he saw the tears 
Gill her eyes, ‘! am sorry, sorry, sorry!’’ 
sbe murmered. “There is no one I like 
better. I did not know, I never guessed 
that you wishbed—that you wished me to be 
your wife; but I knew that you were my 
triend, and! was proud that it should be ao.’’ 

“Your friend!” he breathed. “Only 
friend! Ah, Doris! many and many a 
night | have wondered here, watching the 
ligbt in your window, and wondering 
whether by some miracie | should win you; 
Your friend! Weil, I pleyed my part 
well, I hid my heart's secret while it was 
possibie.” 

‘Yes, she said gently. ‘I never guessed 
ii! And now we must part: | must lose 
my friend! But Iam grateful; ah, so 
grateful, You speak aa if 1 were so far 
above you! You forget that | siso am 
alone, end lowlier than yourself, for I am 
& woman, while you are a man, with al! 
the world before you.” 

“No,” he said; ‘all the world lies be- 
bind me, Losing you I say good-bye to 
any hope of happiness; good-bye to am. 
bition! Percy Levant and the world have 
done with each otber from to-night!"’ 

‘On, no, no!” she murmured pleading|y, 
“You do not know! If I told you that! 
em not worthy of your love; that I am not 
only poor and friendiess, but”’—her face 
went paler, and her lips quivered—‘hut 





of my very being! 


nameless! That my fe has bee 
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pression on his tace, his voice suddenly 
hoarse, ‘Tell me nothing! 1 know—!I know 
as surely as that these stars are above us, 
that not an ignoble thought, not one am- 
worthy deed, has ever stained your life, 
W hat sorrows have come to you heve been 
undeserved. Nothing comi@ ghake my 
faith in you, my queen, for you are wy 
heart’s queen, Ab, Doris, sivegpensll o [Gan 
me from to-might! Let aie make o tresh 
life for you; let me teeeh you to forget the 
pest; let me make the future for you! Gay 
yes, for my sake—for your own! Y«, for 
your own! See how comfident I am tnat I 
can make you forget—meke you beppy! !t 
is my love gives me confidence, | ask for 
eo iitsie: I dom’t ask you to love mel Task 
you to confide yourself and your fature to 
me. I know that I shall win your love—! 
am not afraid.” His face iit up as if trans. 
figured by the hope that had sprung up 
within his breast. ‘With you by my side 
1 can face the world, and vanquish it! 
Doris! Doriat”’ 

She put her band to her ¢yea, and her 
Lips quivered. 

“And you will be content?’’ she mur- 
mured, almost inaudibly. ‘Content to 
accept so little for all you offer me—for bo 
much love?” 

“Content! Yes!’ he responded fervently, 
with a world of meaning in bis voice. “Yer, 

i shall ve content! | can guem, though you 
shall tell me nothing now, dearest, that 
there haa been someone else, some other 
man, who proved unworthy the great 
treasure of your love, that you have not 
forgotten bim, and the sorrow he caused 
you! | ask nothing! 1 am content t walt, 
and win back your heart for myself, and | 
shall win it! Now, my queen, give me my 
sentence,” and be held bis hand out to her, 

Half dased by bis passionate pleading, 
touched by the generosity of his faith and 
vpelief in ber, thinking of bim and not of 
herself, Doria slowly let her band fali into 
his. ° 

He did not take ber in his arma, but his 
hand closed on bers and held it in a close 
grasp, then, as be pressed bis lips to it, be 
murmured, ‘My queen, my queen!”’ with 
a passionate reverence that would have 
iwoved a harder beart than Dorise’s. 

She drew her band from bis clasp gently, 
and be did not offer to retain it, as if be 
meant to show ber that bis promise to be 
content to wait until be had won ber love 
was something more than an empty phrase, 

‘“Jood-night,"”” he murmured, ‘<Good- 
night, Doria! Some day you will know how 
happy you bave made me! Some day when 
I have taught you to know what bappiness 
means! Good-night, my love, my queen!’’ 

Nhe looked at hiw for a moment through 
a mist of tears, tears that fell upon the 
grave of her old love, and then glided from 
hia side. 

He stood where she had left him, watch- 
ing ber till the glimmer of her white dress 
taded trom his sight, then be threw bim- 
self on the ground and covered his eyes 
with his bands. 

“Great Heavenal” he murmured, “am | 
mad or dreaming? Is she mine, mine? 
mine! Oh, my darling, my beautiful; { will 
keep wy word! You shall be bappy! I 
awear it! I swear—’’ he raised his hand to 
the silent, star-gemmed sky, then stopped 
and stared with a sudden borror, for there, 
in front of him, stood Mr, Spenser Cbhurch- 
ill, He stood with his pale, smooth face 
suiling unctuously down upon bim, a 
haif mocking smile curving the sieek lips, 

“Ah, my dear Peroy!”” he murmured 
smoothly. ‘How do you do? How do you 
do? Surprised to see me. Yea, You look 
rather startied; Almost as if you had for- 
gotten me!’’ 

Percy Levant rose to bis feet, his eyes 
atill fixed on his smiling face. 

“By Heaven!” he breathed, almost with 
agroan. ‘'l bad forgotten you!" 

‘Really? Now wasn’t that a little un. 
grateful, eb? To forget your beat friend, — 
one who has always had your best and 
truest interests at heart! Tut, tut, my dear 
Perey.” 

“When—when did you come?’ de- 
manded the other, in a low voice, 

“Almost this moment, | havej ust looked 
in at the villa, and greeted our fair hostess. 
Heariug that my dear young friend, Miss 
Marlowe, was in the garden, | asked per- 
mission to come in searc. of her, and—er 
—found her so deeply engaged that I did 
not venture to intrude mysei!,”’ 

Percy Levant looked from one side to 
the other. 

‘“You—you have been listening?” he 
maid. 

Mr, Spenser Churchill looked very much 
shock ed. 

“My dear Peray, what a dreadful charge! 


Listening? Certainly not! Seelag you—er 
mimersed in gach other's conversation 
took a lttie stroll, and waited until the 
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‘Oapital! I eoogratulate you, my dear 
Pera. I 

The smooti, olly voice broke off sudden- 
ly, for Percy Levant had seized the speaker 
by the shouider, and beld him ina grasp 
of steel. 

“Silence!” he ground out between his 
teeth. “What devil prompted you to cone 
here to-night?—Heaven!—to night!’ 

“My dear Peroy, 1 came see how you 
were progressing; not that 1 was soxious! 
Ob, dear no! 1 knew that that bandsoine 
face and lovely voice of yours would prove 
irresistible; but I wauted to see for wyselt 
bow our |. ttle scheme was golnag oa——"’ 

‘And 1 bad forgotten you!’’ dropped 
from Percy Levani’s lips. ‘Yes, 1 swear 
it! I remembered nothing but that I loved 
her—”’ 

Mr. Spencer Charchiii’s lips wreathed in 
a rather painful simile, for the grasp of the 
strong hand made him shudder, 

“You —you fiend, you cannot believe it, 
cannot understand! How should such as 
you believe that I had forgotten our devil. 
ish contract, that 1 should love her for ber- 
self alone—”’ he broke off and his heed 
drooped, 

‘“Oome, come, my dear Peroy, the del!- 
cate sentiment you bave expreesed does 
you credit, Of course you love Miss Mar- 
lowe for berself, and the fact that you hap- 
pen to know that she is notso poor as she 
thinks herself, in fact that in marrying her 
you makearich wan of yourself, goes for 
nothing. Ot course, of course! Very nice 
ani—er—proper, But—would you mind 
taking your hand from my shouider; you 
have remarkably strong fingers, my dear 
Peroy!—but I trust you will not forget that 
I have acurious document in my posses- 
sion ” 

Percy Levant withdrew hie hand with a 
sudden and violent thrust that caused the 
philanthropist to spin round like a teeto- 
tum, 

“Remember? Yes, 1 rememberl’’ he 
said hoarsely. “lt would beas weli for 
you if I had continued to forget! Keep out 
of my sight while you are here, or I will 
not answer for myse!!!"’ 


OHAPTER XXVII. 
ee went back to the house scarcely 





knowing whether sho was awake or 

dreaming. Could it be possible that 
abe hed promised to be Peroy Levant’s 
wife? She stood fora moment outside the 
door of Lady Despard'’s boudoir, trying to 
realize all that had passed, and the step 
she had taken so strangely, #0 suddenly, 
and when Lady Despard caliledout, ‘Is 
that you Doris?’ she started like one 
awaking from sleep. 

“Yea,” it ial,’ shesaid. ‘There is your 
breacelet.’’ 

“Ob, thank you, dear. I am afraid you 
have bed a bard search! Why--what is th: 
matter?’ she broke off to exciaimas Doris 
turned her tece to the light. ‘Why, dear, 
you are es white asa ghost, and your 
bands’’—taking them anxiougiy—” are 
burning. Doris, you have taken a ciill! 
You foolish child to stay out so long, and 
on account of thie stupid bracelet. Why, 
it ian'tof the slightest consequence! Go to 
bed at once, dear. Stay, I’|l come up with 
you. You look dreadfully ill!” 

“Il am not ill,” said Doris, and she sank 
down on the leopard ekin at Lady De- 
epard’s feet, “I have something to tel! 
you, Lady Despard. lt was not your brace- 
let that kept meso iong; I—I have been 
talking to Mr. Levact.” 

“To Perey Levant! He was there stil! 
What could he bave to say? Ab! You 
don’t mean to tell me, Doria, that be has 
proposed to you?’’ exclaimed her ladyehip, 
im a tone of suppressed excitement.”’ 

“Yea,” said Doria, in alow voice; be hes 
asked me to be his wile.’’ 

“And—end you aaid, ‘No,’ of course?’’ 

“J gaid, ‘Yes,’’’ replied Doris. 

Her ladyehip eank back, and stared at 
the pale, lovely face, 
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Even 2 the men here madly in love 
egy kaow—! know—that the 
ae te only waiting an oppor- 
7 propose to you! And Peray Le 
a nt! Of course, I’m not surprised that he 


; chav id eek you: L’ve seen that he was over 


bead fa love with you. Of course, we've 
all seen it, bat I never thought he would 
venture to tell you, least of all that he 
thould ask you to be his wife, Why— 
why, he basn’t s penny; he is as poor wa 
Church mouse,”’ 

“Then he is asrich as I,’’ said Doris ina 
low voice. 

“Vos; but—but——! But, there,—what is 
the use of talking; it’s bis face and bis 
yoics, of courses, And bow long have you 
cared for himf Are you sure you love 
him?” 

Doris’s fece grew scarlet for a moment, 
then went pale again. 

‘‘He loves me very dearly and truly,” 
she murmured almost inaudibiy. 

‘Yes! That’s nothing wonderful: so do 
other wen. But you, you,—do you love 
bim?”’ 

“] eball marry bim,’’ said Doris gently. 

Lady Despard almost groaned. 

“Why, child, you must have taken leave 
of your senses, You have consented to 
marry & poor man, & man of whom one 
knoows nothing, and you haven't even the 
excuse that you love bim!’’ 

Doris leant ber bead upon her hand so 
that her face was hidden from Lady Dvw- 
spard’s anxiously searching eyes. 

‘- respect bia; | think him worthy——’’ 

Lady Despard broke in impatientiy,— 

‘My dear, d ar child, how can you tell? 
W hat experience bave you had?” 

Doris looked up with a swift spasm of 


pein, 

44 have bad gome experience,” she said 
in a low, troubled voice. ‘You ask me if 
Llovebim, He knows that i do not; and 
he is content. Lady Despard, I have had 
two great sorrows in my life; the loss of 
him who stood asa father to me, was one; 
the o*her was the discovery that the man to 
whom | hed given my heart——”’ she stop- 
ped. “is itso easy to love, and jose, and 
forget, and love again #0 quickly?’’ 

Lady Despard laid her hand upon her 
head with tender sympathy. 

“My poor Doris!” she said gently and 
pityingly. ‘‘And that is why you are so 
cold jo them all? 1 might bave known 
there was something. I am 80 sorry, 
dear! But—but why consent to marry 
Perey Levant?” 

Doris smiled wearily. 

“j—don’t be angry with me—I don’t 
think 1 can answer in set terms, Perhaps 
it is because I think | can make him happy 
—perhaps it is because be is as lonely as | 
am, or shoald be bat for you, dear Lady 
Despard, Why should I not marry him 
and make bis life happier and brighter? 
Perhaps—’’ her lips quivered—‘‘l aball 
learn to forget the past now that I have 
buried it for ever!’’ 

Lady Despard looked at her with troubled 
apprehension. 

“My dear—’’ she commenced, but 
Doria stopped her almost excitedly. 

“If you are going to teil me that it is hope- 
less, that I shall never forget, don’t go on,” 
ahe said in a iow baurrisd voice, “Right or 
wrong, I have given my word, and—aad 
for the tu\are it is of him I shall think and 
not of myself. Lema woman—and shall 
not break my promise,’’ she added almost 
to herself, and with a touch of bitterness as 
she thought of the man who had broken 
his promise toher. ‘Dear Lady 
I have told you because I thought it right 
you sbould know, because,’’ with a little 
wince, I will never again conceal anything 
—anything that should ba told. And now 
you will accep: itas something fixed and 
irrevocable, will you not?” And you will 
wish me heppiness?’’ she added, looking 
up at ber with a emile shining through a 
vell of tears, 

Lady Despard stopped and out her arm 
round the siender neck and kissed her, 

“Wish you bappiness! With all my 
heart, dear!” she said warmly. ‘And now 
you mast forgive alll bavessid. I wase 
little surprised and yes—yes, just a little 
disappointed. I was thinking of the poor 
prinos, you must remember. But, after all, 
you bave chosen the handszomest and nicest 
man of tbem all;and I’m sure ali the wo- 
men will be fittodie with envy.” Doris 
emijed at this characteristic touch. And as 
to his being poor: why, we will see about 
that, my dear. They tell me l’ve no end 
of inflaence, and it will bea very hard case 
if we can't find some nice place for him. 
Ob, you needn't blush, dear; I know he is 
proud, and you, too, but it’s the duty of 
practical folke iike me to look efter such 





“ You—saasid—‘yes'! But, good cesvens 
my dear Doris, have you thought? Percy i 
Levant! Why, child, there are balf-a dozen 


: 


romantic young couples sa you! Oh, you 
wilisee! And now I’ve got a surprise for 


ou @bo do you think has come? 


| 





Doris shook her head. 

**] don’t think I am equal to the feebieat 
kind of conundrum to-night,” she said. 

“] daresay not. Well, Mr. Spenser 
Cbarchilli—your guardian as | cal! him, is 
here.” 

Doris started. 

“Het” she aaid, in Slow voice, as the old 
feeling of mingled fear and repugnance 


Kea Sete eiey: tor 
be had not written, 
: ; 


out im the grounds 

Doris rose almost 

“J—I think I will go to 
“] am very tired, if 

*Ob, yes, 1’ll excuse 
Despard smiling. “It is 
you should want to run 
yourself to-night. And, am 1 to tat him, 
dear?’’ 

Doris turned at the door, 

‘*Youtmay tell everyone,’’ ahe said quiet- 
ly. “All the world may know it. It is 
quite fixed and certain, Lady Despard,” 

Doris lay awake ail through that night 
trying to realise the fact that she was be- 
trothed to Percy Levant, and by the morn 
ing she had succeeded. She would begin 
a new chapter of her life from this date, 
The past, which was Illuminated by the 
memory of those happy days in Sarton 
meadows, when she loved and thought 
herself beloved by Lord Oecil Neville, 
must be buried for ever, 

In the fatare she must set ber heart upon 
one task, that of learning to love the man 
who loved her so truly and devotedly, and 
whom she had promised to warry. 

She went down to breakfast a little paler 
than usual, but very calm and seif- 
possessed, looking s Lady Despard 
thought, as she greeted ber with a loving 
kiss, iike a lily, in ber simple white frock, 

“Well, dear!’ sne said, “you nave come 














down, then! I told Mr. Churobil) thay 
were so tired last night that You wand 
il 


very likely not put in ana 
lunch. He’s on the terrace -oh! here 
he is!’ 

Mr. Spencer Charchill came in at the 
French window as she spoke, and ad vanced 
to Doria with his sweetest and most be- 
nevolent sinile, 

“My dear Miss Mariowe!’’ be murmured, 
‘How do you do? I am so glad to see you, 


and looking the picture of health and hap- | 


piness—”’ there were dark marks under 

peg eyes, which wore the look a sieep- 
leas night always produces, 

ploture of health and happiness! “aap Fa 

good reason—good reason! You e 

bird has told me the news,’’ and he wagged 

his head playfully. 

“Am I very mucb like a little bird?” 
said Lady Despard. “I told him, Doris, 
dear; you ssid 1 might.” 

“Yes, dear Ledy Despard has told me!”’ 
he sald, spreading his napkin over bis 
knee, and sailing upon them both, “And 
I hasten to express my best and most heart- 
feit wishes, Lucky Perey! I must contess 
that lenvy him! He is such a dear fellow! 
I bave known him since he was, oh, quite 
a boy, and be was always quite, oh, quite 
too charming! But 1 never dreamt he would 
be #o fortunate as to win so great a prise as 
the beautiful Miss Doris!’’ 

Doria toox her place in silence, Lady 
Despard laughed. 

“Tnat’sa very nice speech and hits them 
both,” ahe said. 

‘‘And it is such a strange coincidence," 
he went on, ‘They say that good lack 
always comes in showers! Do you ksow I 
am the bearer ofa very good offer for our 
dear Percy? I won't give you the partica- 
lara, but will only say that it will make 
bim almostarich man. Really, the dear 
teliow is in tavor with the gods.” 

The door and Peroy Levant 
walked in. He bowed to Lady Despard, 
and to Spencer Churohill, then went to 
Doria, toox ber hand, and raised it to his 
lips, and, as a matter of course, seated bhim- 
self next to her. 

He held a couple of small bouquets in bis 
hand, and placing one beside Lady De- 
spard's plate, laid the other against Dorie’s 

“Oh, thanks,” eaid Lady Despard, talk. 
ing quickly to cover the little embarrass- 
ment. “You bave been flower-gathering 
this morning? and you met Mr. Spencer 
Churohill last night? I am eo glad he bas 
come, for I want to bear allthe news—al!l 
the London newa, I mean! We seem to 
be quite at the other end of the world 
bere,” 

Mr, Spencer Ohburehiill shrugged bis 
shouiders amusedily. 

‘One comes here to learn the news," be 
said, with @ eignificant emiie at Doris and 
Perey Levant. 

Doria’s face flashed, but Perey Levant * 
remained grave. 








‘As Mr, Oharchill has no gossip to relat 
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perhaps tuie will be acceptabie,"’ be said. 
oT ae just got it by thie post,” and be 
took a society journal from his pocket and 
handed It to Doris to peas to Lady Despard, 

“ The Glass of Fashion! "’ exc'aimed ber 
ladyebip, “How nicel I haven't seen it 
for ages,” and she opened it with a little 
flash of satisfaction. “{ always enjoy ‘The 
Giese’; it is always eo charming'y spiteful 
lt ought to be called ‘Tne Cup of Puison’; 
tor it destroys a reputation every week.” 

She began turning over the pages ‘f this 
the latest product in society journalism, 
and Spenser Churchill in vain endeavored 
to engage Percy Levaut in conversation; 
then s.ddenly Led} Deepard uttered an 
exciamation. 

“What is the mater, dear Lady De- 
spard?” asked Spenser Charobill, “Has 
‘The Glase’ attacked one of your bosom 
friends?”’ 

“Ob, no, it’s this!” replied Lady Despard. 
‘J ost Listen,— 

‘‘Ramor, which is not always untratb- 
ful, Bimted some time ago at the engage 
meat of one of our principal beauties to the 
heir of the oldest marquisate in England; 
and we are now autharnsed to iormally 
announce that Lady Grace Peyton is en- 
gaged to Lord Ceoll Neville, the heir and 
nephew of the Marquis of Stoyle. The 
marriage will take place as soon as the 
marquis has recovered from his present 
aitack of iilness,”’ 

‘Cecil Neville and Grace Peyton are 
really engaged, then, and to be married 
out of band! Well,—oh, iook!— Boria!’’ she 
broke cf, with acry of diamay, for Doria 
had fallen Lace In a dead faint, 

Mr. Spenser Churchill, with a cry of 
alarm, sprang from bis chair and bastened 
round the table; but Percy Levant bad 
raised Ler in bie arma, and, as he supported 
ber lifeless form on his breart, stretched 
out one hand to ward Spenser Oburohilil off. 

‘Stand baock!’’ be said hoarsely, iis 
white face set bard and stern, ‘You shail 
not touch her!’ and, lifting her bodily, he 
carried her into the hall, 


OHAPTER XXVIII. 


N thie occasion, at least, the society 

papers did not lie: Lord Cecil Neville 

and Lady Grace Peyton were engaged! 
lf some marriages are made in Heaven, 
certainly some other matches are made by 
the gossip-mongers, and this was one of 
them, 

If anyone had told Cecil Neville that in a 
few short months he would, though having 
lost Doria, have proposed to Lady Grace, 
he would have laughed the prophet to 
scorn; and yet propose to her he did. 

From that eventiul morning when he 
had received, as he thought, irretutabie 
proof of Doria's faithiesaness and treach- 
ery, and been rescued trom imprisonment 
by Lady Grace, a great enange had fallen 
upon Ocscii Neville. Life had lost its 
savor, andthe days that used to pass = 
swiftly with pleseare at the helm and youth 
at the prow, huang like lead upon his hands. 
Time, whieh most of us find all too short, 
dragged with him. Do what be would he 
could not drown the memory of the beau- 
tifal girl whom he had loved so passion- 
ately, and whose image seemed engraven 
upon his heart. Morning, noon and night 
her presence seemed to haunt him. He 
went aboutas ueaal fora day or two, but 
the old amusements, the ciqbs, where he 
was always so warmly greeted; the dances, 
which never seemed complete successes 
without ‘‘Oiesy” Neville; the river parties, 
and four-in-hand excursions, in which he 
was aiwaye the jeading spirit, all seemed 
tame and spiritiess, and though he laughed 
as usual, and tried to hide the wound 
which he had received, bis triends noticed 
that he seemed prececupied and gloomy; 
and when be found that they observed it, 
and that he was aitting silent in the midst 
of the carnivai of the pleasure, like the 
ghost-haunted man in the ballad, he sad- 
deniy toox his fishing-rod and went off to 
Norway. 

He had met Lady Grace trequentiy since 
the morning she had come ww his rescue, 
but they bed oniy exchanged a few words 
at meeting and parting, as he felt that he 
could not talk ac if nothing bad bappened, 
and be would not talk of what had happea- 
ed, and on the night before his sudden 
Gepartare he had only sald aiew concise 
words of farewell. 

“Going to Norway?” she said, in a con- 
strained voice. “Yes?—well, I think that 
is the best thing you can do; it is ali very 
atapid here in London!” and ahe bad given 
him ber band, and let ber magnificent eyes 
rest om his for a second or two witb a look 
that would have impressed him and set 
bine thinking, if he had ever given thought 
to any other subject bus the la\thices gir! 
who bad jilted him. 


lf anyone had toid him that Lady Grace 





bad gone home a few minutes after stile 
from bim, and shut bereel! up for a couple 
of deys, 1¢-sppeming looking ple and 
weary, is would never have ocoured to him 
that her sudden disappearance had been on 
hie account. 

He went to Norway, and though he 
thvaght of her now and again with a pride 
which made bim miserabie,—for he could 
not see how on earth he was going to repay 
her the money she had so generously paid 
for bim,—he was too much occupied with 
recaliing Doris to think much of this other 
beautiful woman. 

He ought to buve been happy in Norway, 
for the fishing was good, and be ¥ as lucky, 
bat the big salmon did not bring bim the 
satisfaction they hed used to yield; and he 
was sitting une evening in the room of the 
rather rough inn at which he was staying, 
wondering what he shou!d do with bimeel! 
next, and whether it wouldn’t be better to 
g° and bary bimeelf in South Africa, or 
Volunteer for the next of the litie ware, 
when be beard his name mentioned. 

There was a party of young men staying 
at the inn, and they ocoupied the room 
next to hia and divided from it by the 
thinnest of partitions, through whieh their 
constant chatter and laughter filtered day 
and night to worry bim, 

When he heard his name, he woke up 
from a reverie in which he was wondering 
whether Doris was happy, and whether 
she ever thought of him and those days in 
the Barton mesdows; and, remembering 
that listeners seldom hear any good of 
themselves, he took up his pipe, and was 
walking out to smoke in the open air, when 
he heard Lady Grace’s name also, 

Tbinking that the speakers might be 
friends of bis or hers, he waited a moment, 
then sunk back into his chair, his tace 
scariet, bis brow dark with a heavy frown. 
for this is what he heard. 

“I tell you it’s an abso.ute truth,” eaid 
one of the young fellows, ‘I had it trom 
a most reliable source. The lady in ques- 
tion was seen leaving Lord Cecil Nevilie’s 
rooms aione and unattended——”’ 

“Nonsense! Lady Grace—Lady Grace of 
all women in the world!—go alone to Lord 
Neville’s chambers! You must be mad, old 
fellow!’ 

‘(]'ma not wad,” retorted the first speaker, 
‘and I wish to goodness you wouldn't 
bellow out her name; | carefully avoided 
mentioning it; these wails are no thicker 
than paper, and you can’t tell who may be 
on the other side,” 

“Ob, it’s all right,’’ said the other; “bat, 
come, you know, the story is as thin as the 
partition! Why no woman would do such 
a thing, aniess she were utterly reckless 
of her good name.” 

“{ deresay not,” said the first, still as 
coolly; “but perbaps the lady in question 
happens to be reckless where this gentile- 
man is concerned. Anyhow I had it on 
good sathority, and I happen to know it 
ia an undisputable fact. Why, man, it was 
all the talk when I left London, It is 
said that she is head over ears in love with 
bim——’’ 

“Phew!’’ exclaimed one of the others, 
“thatmakes it more. If she was guilty of 
sach an indiscretion, all I can say is she 
must be very much in love! Lady Grace 


“Do sbat upl’’ cried the first speaker, 

“No names, remem beri’’ 
—'‘Well, well, the iady in question is one 
of the best known women in society, and 
such a report would mean social ruin to 
her. Where did you hear it?—give me 
your sutbority.’”’ 

The first man seemed to pause a moment, 
then in a voice too low for Cecil to hear, 
said— 

“] don’t mind giving itto you: I heard 
it from Spencer Churchill !’’ 

“Then you may swear to its truth; that 
man never makesa mistake!” responded 
one of the young feliows, “Well, I’m 
awfully sorry, Lady—the lady is always 
very kind and pieasant to me, aad I think 
her one of the lovelie¢st creatures in the 
world, As for Lord Neviile—well, if he 
can remain quicecent while the story is 
going about, and does nothing to contra- 
dict it or set it right—all I can say, he isa 
very difierent man from what | have 
always understood him to be. Where is he 
now? | hear he has comes regular crop- 
per in money matiers. i saw bim a littic 
wile ago, and he looked awfully down on 
hie luck.’’ 

“On, he’s gone abroad, [{ believe,’’ re- 
plied the other. 

Lord Oeccll sat perfectiy still for a minute, 
his brain surging, bis beart beating with 
mingled fury and consternation; them, with 
his pipe still in bis hand, he got upand 
knocted at the door of the adjoining room. 
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onwenetameen, sheds at his 
now grave, pale face enquizsingly. 

“I am sorry to distrab you, gentlemen,” 
he anid; bat it ie only right 1 should tell 
you that 1 am the ccooupant of the next 
room, and that 1 have heard every word 
you said.’’ 

“There!” exciaimea the young fellow 
who had started the conversation, in a tone 
Of vexation and reprosebh; “I told you so! 
I eaid the partition was like paper, and that 
someone might be on the other side, and 
you fellows wouldn't hear me?’ 

“Yea, 1 have heard every wort,” said 
Lord Usoil sternly; “and as I have the hoa- 
or to bee friend of the iady of whom you 
were speaking, itis my duty to tell you 
that the man who whispers a word against 
the repatation of that lady is a liar!’’ 

They sprang to their feet as a body, and 
stared et him with angry surprise; buat 
Lord Osc! patup bis band to command 
allence, 


“Hear me out, please. You may, not 
Uanaturally, demand to know why I should 
take upon myself to champion the lady's 
canse, I1dos0 because I hope to have the 
howor of being thet iedy’s hueband, My 
name ie Vecil Neville: there is my card.” 
He did not toss it melodramatically, buat 
courteously placed it on the table before 
them. “Ifany of you consider that he is 
affronted by what I have said, I shall be 
happy to afford him any satisfaction he 
may think necessary.” 

With a alight bow he was leaving the 
room, when the young fellow who had 
been the first speak sr said — 


“One moment, Lord Neville, if you 
please.”’ Lord Oecil stopped and stood 
facing them with astern countenance. ‘If 
anyone isto blame in this matter it is my- 
self; and 1 am ready to give you any satis- 
faction you may require; but I think it 
right to state, frankly and freely, that I did 
not mention the lady’s name, nor was] 
aware tha. she was engaged to you; I will 
say, also, that I deeply regret that | should 
have mentioned the subject atall. But] 
spoke the simple truth when I said that it 
was atopic of common rumor; and I may 
add that it will give me great pleasure and 
satisfaction to contradict the report when- 
ever and wherever I may hear it re- 
” 

“JT thank you,” said Lord Cecil simply, 
and with a grave bow that took in them 
all, he tarned and left the room. 

An bour later be was on his way to Eng- 
land. 

By whomsoever spread, this report was 
in circulation—and be could not contradict 
it! Lady Grace had been to his rooms alone 
and unattended, and it was his duty asa 
gentleman and a man of honor to protect 
her, 

What did it matter what became of him, 
or whom he married? He must marry 
someone, and some day. The heir to the 
marquisate of Stoyle could not remain 
single, Rank has ite duties as well as its 
privileges, and it is the duty of tne head of 
a nobie house to carry on the direct line. 
He would have to marry sconer or later, 
though bis beart throbbed and ached every 
time he thought of Doris Mariowo; and 
why not marry Lady Grace? 

(TO BE OOMTINUBD.) 


To Prusprvgs SILK, &£0.—Oolored silk 
articles, particularly those of delicate tints, 
should not be kept folded in white paper, 
asthe chloride of lime used in bleaching 
the paper wil! impeir the color of the silk. 
Brown or blue paper is better; the yellow. 
ish smooth Indian paper is best of ail. Siik 
intended for dress should not be kept iung 
in the house before it ia made up, as lying 
in the folds will bave s tendency to impair 
ite durability by causing it to cut or split, 
particularly if the silk bas been thickened 
by gum. Thread lace veils are very casily 
cut; satin and velvet, being soft, are not 
easily cut, but dresses of velvet should not 
be lain up with any weight above them. If 
the nep of thin velvet is isid down, is is 
difficult to raise it up again. Hard silk 
should neverbe wrinkied, because the 
thread is easily broken in the crease, and it 
cannot be easily rectified. Tne way to take 
the wrinkles out of silk scarfs or bandker 
chiefs is to noisten the surface evenly with 
& sponge and some very weak giue, and 
then pin the silk round the selvedges on a 
mattraas or feather bed, taking pains to 
draw outthe silk as tight as possible. 
When dry the wrinkles will disappear. 
Some elk articles may be moistened with 
weak glue or gum water, end the wrinkles 
ironed out on the wrong aide bya warm flai- 
jron. 





LEARN tO say no, No necessity of snap 
ping it out dog fashion, but aay it irmiy 





Someone opened it, and Lord Cecil, with 
aslight bow, stepped in and stood before 


and respectialiy. 





Bric-a-Brac. 


CHOOSING a Maror.—In olden days the 
ee ee Eogiand, were wont 





Waseive tus Furt,—On Good Friday 
Queen Elizabeth, when thirty-nine years 
of age, attended by thirty-nine ladies, per. 
formed this ceremony at Greenwich, when 
thirty nine poor women hed their feet 
dipped in basins of water and dried by 
their Sovereign, who knelt before them 
on a cusbion, afterwards marking the foot 
with the sign of the Cross and reverentiy 
kissing tt. The cbronicier adda, that the 
feet of the women had been previously 
washed, by the yeomen of the iaundry, 
with warm water and sweet berbs. After- 
wards gifte of three kinds—money, broad 
cloth for clothes, woollen stockings, and 
baskets of provisions— were distributed. 


MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS.—Mar- 
riage that is prom pted by money is viewed 
with exceeding disfavor, and the Talmud 
scruples not to declare that the children of 
such ili-omened unions are sure to turn 
out amiss, Nay, further, what s man re- 
celves from his wife, by way of portion, is 
pronounced not to be honest money, in the 
strictest and severest sense. What the 
practice of modern Jews may be in the 
selecti n of a wife, it is superfiuous to 
inquire; but it is enough to know that 
there is hardly any point upon which their 
authoritative teachers are more dogmatical- 
ly precise than in forbidding all considera. 
tion of pecuniary gain to enter into matri- 
monial calcuiationa, A man i+* allowed to 
marry into any family of Ieraeiites be 
pleases, whatever their social rank or 
standing may be, but be is exnorted to use 
all diligence to mate with the daughter of 
@ learned mau. Should such sone, un- 
happily, be out of reach, he must next turn 
his mind towards tbe family of some one 
who is renowned for his good deeds, 

St. Guueaory.—The great day in No- 
vember in the annals of the Church is the 
seventeenth, dedicated to the glorious 
Saint Gregory—the greatest worker of mir- 
acies in the whole calendar—called the 
great thaumaturgist, from this very gift. 
The staff, borne by Saint Gregory, on being 
raised to Heaven in a drought, brought 
down at onoe the refreshing rain, which, 
bad peen prayed for night and day by the 
population of the district. Saint Hasil com- 
pares him to the great leader of the lsraei- 
ites, calling bim a “sinless Moses.” With 
the same miraculous staff with whion be 
had brought down tne rain from Heaver, 
he stayed the inundation of the Lyous, 
which threatened destruction to the crops, 
and had carried away whole flooks of cattie. 
The Saint wept to beboid the desolation 
caused the overfiow. Procisiming 
aloud bie faith in Heaven, he planted bis 
staff Grmiy upon the river's bank, and 
commanded the water, in the name of the 
Lord, to cease from troubling the earth be- 
yond that landmark. The waves retired 
on the instant, and the inundation ceased. 


TAKING THEM IN.—Dauring the Kevolu- 
tionary war two vrothers from one of the 
eastern porte were cominanders of priva- 
teers, They cruised together, and were 
eminently successtal, doing great damage 
to the enemy, and making money for them- 
selves, One evening, being in the latitude 
of the shoals of Nantucket, but many inilcs 
to the eastwara of them, they capied a large 
Britiah veeseil, having the appearance of a 
merchantman, and made towards her; but, 
to their astonishment, found ber to bea 
frigate in dieguise. A high breese pre- 
valiing, they beuled off in a different d!- 
rections. One only could ve pursued, and 
the frigate gained rapidly on him. Find- 
ing be could not run away, the commander 
had recourse to asiratage;wn. On a sudden 
he bauied in eall, and all hands were ew- 
employed with setting poles, as if shoving 
off s bank. The people on board the frigate, 
amazed at the supposed danger they had 
run, and to save themselves from being 
grounded, immediately clawed off, and 
left the more knowing Yankee to make 
bimeelf scarce, who, scon as night rendered 
it praden: for bim, hoisted sail in a sea 
two hundred fathoms deep. 
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CHILDREN’S FACRS 


ee 
BY RB. A. M‘WILLIAM, 





You bring we peses, O innonedy child -faces! 
With vour clear questioning eves, 

Your fairy forms, your eweret «geo scious rraces, 
Your tiga, where iaughter ites. 


Oat is the wortd too long, | grow heart -weary ; 
Bat te |‘ bese icioure days, 
Throwing aside the old routine so dreary, 
I Join the children's plays. 
In | wiilewt, round my chais ibep love to gather, 
To bear ‘het oy old— 
Herote tales of many brave forefather 
ln @ tering dave ot ofa 


God biess the children with their rosy faces! 
Their eves like Trath's clear wells, 

Their lovieg bearia, thelr many heavenly graces, 
Their lips, where laughter dweila, 


ee 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘4 PIBOB OF PATOH- 
woRg,” “SOMBBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘*~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,” 
“WEDDED HAF Ds,”’ 

BTO., BTC. 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 


YHE GAT DOWN again and put ber 
band penkently back into his. He bent 
over it for one moment. Heaven only 

knew how be longed to press passionate 
kisses upon that littie biue veined cream- 
white baad; but, after a brief a.ruggie with 
himaelf, be only preased it gentiy,and then 
laid it back again pear its fellow upon she 
oft black folds of her dress, 

“J will tell you everything,” she esid 
presentiy. “Yuu wantto know the seorei 
that has haunted me ever since my father 
took me away from Majfieid Farm where 
i was brought up? itis noteucia dread- 
ful one after ali; and yet Heaven knows | 
bave found it hard enough w& bear some- 
times! You know that 1 was taughtWw be 
lieve myeeif Farmer Dobson's daughter. | 
wes very fond of him and of bis wile, who. 
l iocok-d upon as my mother, Poor Tom 
Dariey wasea young farmer in tue parish. 
He was incustrious and steady, and, al- 
though 1 did not atthe time understand 
what bis attentions meant, i see now that 
be paid assiduous court to me,end | know 
he wished to marry me, | believe both 
Mr,eand Mrs, Dobson, believing that my 
father would never trouble himself any 
more about me, and thinking that it would 
be a very good settlement for me, encour- 
aged Tom in every possible way, ao that he 
OCawe took to look upon meas his future 
wile, allbough he had pever asked me ww 
quarry bim,”’ 

“Did you ever love him, wy dear Katb- 
leen?” 

“Honestly, never! Kut 1 wae young and 
ignorant, and | suppose! liked bim, and 
that he flattered iny ohlidiah vanity by run- 
ning after me.”’ 

“And did be never speak to you then?’ 

‘Never until the caycame when my 
fatber wanteo lo take me away. Then he 
toio we be loved me, and entreated me nai 
togo. | waa very unbappy at having u: 
leave the Doveons, end Tom frightened me 
rather,anu 1 was weak and silly; and so,ip 
an evi: uw ment, | promised to marry bhiw 
wien l was twenty-one, because be wold 
me tbetl should be of age then, and 

could do as | iiked in spite of my 
fatber.”’ 

“And wes that aii?’ murwured Adrian, 
with « sigh of reiliel, 

*Aii—seve ibatl gave hime rose asa 
token uf iy prow @e, whicb be was to send 
b.wok & me wren be inteuded to come and 
cisia me. You know bow he seat it— 
you saw we receive the faded flower, 
Aorian?” 

* Y.e; | eoed never lorges toat terrible 
evenulug?”’ 

“And then 1 went out to meet bim—for 
be hung about tbe Castle incessantiy, and 
lhad often caught sight of bim in my 
waike and rides.” 

“My poor chil’, what an existenve you 
must bave led!’’ 

“Yea—it was dreadiul, But 1 made it ten 
times worse that day by renewing my pro- 
mise to him,’’ 

‘Why on earth did you do that? It wasa 
fatal mistake,” 

“Yes; bat he bad the power of terrifying 
mefrom the ret by threatsol what he 
would do.”’ 

“*W bat did he threaten?’’ 

Adrian ieaned forward eagerly; he felt 
that tbe anewerto this question was the 
key to the whole situation. 

A vivid biueh rose eiowly to her face, 
and ber eyes fell beneath the gaze he tarn- 
ed on ber 


“He threatened to rfl] the man I toved,’ 
she sald at last. 

Porafew moments be was sifent, not 
knowing how © anewer her. He saw now 
bow strong must bave heen the love whiah 
she bed given him—etrong enough even 
for self-sacrifice, s0 only that she migst 
wave the lover who could be nothing, 
her. 

“lowe my iifeto you, Kaethieen,” te 
with « wall of 
wreichedness—‘do notsay so—because | 
diverted hie suspicions trom you, and 60 
poor Alfred died in your piace; and I sbai/ 
teel myseil for ever to have been guilty of 
bis death!’’ 

“Kethieen,” said Adrien at length, 
‘ why om earth did you not tell your father 
all this, and clsim bis protection from this 
man?’ 

“Ab, why indeed? Itis what I ebali 
never Ceare (0 regre! to the last hour of my 
life. But 1 was afraid. My father was very 
proud. | knew that wy mother’s low birth 
Wasavery sore point withbim, He was 
80 fond of me that be could not bear to r@ 
memberthat my mother's buu-bie origin 
might reproduce iteelf in her cb'id, He 
would bave considered ita borribie dig 
grace if I had toid bim that I was piedged 
to marry aman in poor Tum’s position, 
who bad fallen ounsiderabl y, too, from the 
respectable piece he once held amongst 
nis fellows. I feared his anger and bis 
contempt; 1 wasafraid to tell my fatber the 
truth,”’ 

‘And sc,’ eald Adrian siowly, ‘some 
one else took the words oat of your moutb 
and told him more than the truth!”’ 

Their cyes met. The sawe thought was 
in both their minds, How easily the little 
bistory of her girlish mistake and |\s conse 
quences might bave been twisted in dex- 
trous bands intO sométbing tar blacker 
and fer more unendurabie to the fond pride 
of a tather! 

How simply the complicstioas which 
had beset ber path and ber own terroraand 
confusion might have been interpreted by 
the malioe of an enewy into an appearance 
of guilt of tue deepest dye, and of the worst 
sin of which # Woman could be capabié! 
Some one had undoubtedly doue this, 

Who was theenemy whohad done it? 
And how had that enemy been able to 
penetrate to the bedside of the sick man ip 
order to breathe into bis ears the foul things 
tbat were toashatter al! bie hopes conocerd- 
Ing his young daughter? 

These were the questions which they 
both asked of themselves, but which 
‘neither of them dared to put into words at 
present. 

“We must find Mrs. Hyam,” was al! 
tbat Deverell said after ti.at significent 
pause, “! am determined that, whatever 
the cost, whatever theshame to tnyself und 
to others, the truth sball be known.” 

And then he wished her good-bye and 
left her. 

Walking away townwards through the 
dark streets, Sir Adrian Deverell felt that 
this conversation with Kathleen had not 
been waste of time. The subject was 
narrowing itself to his perceptions, 

The persons who could have penetrated 
aone into tord Etwyn’s bed-chamber 
were very fewin number—those wiio de- 
sired to do his Geughter aninjury fewer 
miil 
The: be remembered bow it had been 
eaid that Mrs. Hyam had ran out and met 
Lucilie, and bad toid her to fetch Mr, W.l- 
liaws - presumably it was to alter some- 
iuing ip bis will tbat be was to be suumwmon- 
od ip such a Burry. 

Ano Luciiie, when she entered, bad been 
mistaken fo: Katbleen by the father in bis 
deliriuw, and #0 be bad cursed ber, Why 
should be bave cureed Katbieen, seein, 
-bai @ sport bour before be bad parted with 
ner on the most loving terms, and tua she 
vad prowised bias to marry A.trea? 

Alter that promise Lad been given, some 
one must assurediy bave pvisoned pis 
wind againat his child. Wbo was tha\same 
one? 

Atthe bottom of his beart Adrian bad 
very little Goubt who it was; and his 
brow grew biack, and be set his teeta to- 
gether as ikcawe bome more and more to 
him. 

“I do notocare,” he muitered; *‘1 will 
unmask her wick edness at any cust! Noth- 
ing sball induce me to warry her ifit in- 
deed wassue. And who else, seeing that 
Lady B.wyn wae down-siairs ip tne dining- 
room with the Doctors atthe time—who 
else, save Lucilie, could have got alone in- 
to the sick-room and told that vile un- 
truth?”’ 

And hestrodesiong through the shadowy 
Londor streeta witha perfect tempest of 


The inquiries which Sir Adrian Deverd! 
bed eddressed to Doctor Grieves cuoncers- 
fing Mrs, Hyam’s whereabouts did not re- 
sult in such « satisfactory conclusion as be 
had ¢ . 

After a delay of two days, Doctor Grieves 

answered bis letter with an spology for his 
own temporary sbeence from bome and «a 
regret that be did not know Mra Hyam’s 
private address, 

He encioesed however that of the inatita- 
tion of nurses who were accustomed (o em. 
ploy her, and to which he had telegraphed 
atthe timeof Lord Elwyn’s fatal seis- 
ure, 

Adrian betook himself immediately in a 
heansom to the address given. He knocked 
at the door of a large sombre-looking house 
in a quiet street in Bloomsbury, and it was 
speedily opened by a neat maiden of abost 
fourteen. 

“Osan you tell me Mrs. Hyam’s ad- 
dress?’’ 

“IT will call the Lady Superior, str, if you 
will walt in,” 

He wes ushered into a ground-floor 
rooms and presently an elderly lady, ina 
black dress and a starched white cap tied 
primly under her chin, entered and re. 
quested him to state in what way she could 
serve him. 

“] am exceedingly anxious tosee Mrs, 
Hyam, madam, Are you able to give me 
her address?”’ 

The Lady Superior reterred briefly to 
a book lying upon the small writing. 
table. 

‘“Mre.Hyam is notin town at present; 
but [ can recommend quite as good a nurse 
to you.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Adrian—‘{ 
do not require a professional nurse; I only 
wish to see Mre. Hyam on «a matter of bcai- 
ness, I would go enywhere to see her, or 
any distance. Tne business I wish to speak 
to her about is of importance,” 

The Lady Saperior toucheia hand-beil 
upon the table, and a respectable-look ing 
young woman answered the summons im- 
me'lately, 

“Do you know where Mrs, Hyam was 
going, Eliza?” 

“No madam—sehe did not tell me.”’ 

T. e Lady Superior turned to ber visitor 

with the shadow of a smile upon her severe 
face. 
“The fact is, sir, that Mrs, Hyam, who 
has been very hard-worked of late, bas 
asked fortbree weeks’ boliday, and we 
cannot tell you where she has gone, Bat 
we understood from ber that she contem- 
plated sbortiy being married again. O! 
course we know nothing about the private 
history of our trained nurses; still this little 
tact did leak out before ber departure, She 
is certain to communicate with me on her 
return; and, if you wili leave me your 
name and address, I will let you know as 
soon as I hear tidings of her.’’ 

Witn this Sir Adrian was toreed to be 
satisfied. He left bis card and a small do- 
nation for the institute with it apon the 
tabie and went away. 

There was eventually nothing more to 
be done uniil Mra Hyam chose to re- 
turn as Mrs. Sowebody Else trom her 
honeymoon. 





OHAPTER XXVIII, 


WO OR THREE daye passed sway un 
T eventfully. Adrian looked anxiousiy 
througt bis daily letters boping for 
newsof the absent course; bat he heard 
nothing of ber, and he felt that patience 
wae his only course. 

During these days he went down one 
afternoon to Claymore Gardens, and was 
relieved to find thatthe little housebold 
had settled down again into peace and tran- 
quiitty. 

Toanks to the good offices and the prom- 
piitude of Mr. Biakely, poor Tom Dariey’s 
remains had not been allowed to siay 
for longer then was absolutely necessary 
beneati: Katbleen’s roof, 

All bad been arranged most quietly, and 
the ccffin was carried away late one even- 
ing; so thatno idle curiosity had been 
aroused and no questions had been asked 
to annoy or distress the ladies concerning 
it. 

“That Mr, Biakely seems like a good sort 
of ebap remarked Adrian. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Kathleen 
heartily; ‘‘1 do not know what we should 
have dune without bim. And heis kind- 
ness iwelf; be nas been in twice since to 
see usto inquire if he could do anything 
more for us. Last uight he camein after 
dinner and est with us for everso long; 
and wefound bim most intelligent and 
agreeable. Did we not, Mary?” 

Mins Hale kept her eyes discreetly fixed 
upon her needlework, and replied demure- 








rag@ and indignation—ay,and of hated 
ano ica g elk Ding at DIS Beart. 





ly toat Mr. Blekely was certainiy most 
agress DIG. 


“Well, you must not allow bim to be. 
come s nuisance to you,’’ remarked Sir 
Adrian, whose only thought naturally was 
for Kethieen, and who was immediately 
convinced that this agreeable young Doctor 
could bave only one object im calling a 
Claymore Gardens—that of fessting his 
eyes upon the Honorable Miss Elwyn's 
beaaty. 

“Ob, we shall not find bim a nuisance at 
all!’’ cried Kathleen gally. “Besides,” ahe 
added, with asmile,as she met Adrian's 
eyes, ‘‘he is prescribing tonies for Mery; eo 
of course he bas to come and watch how his 
petient os 
- Adrian feltcuriously relieved—he could 
not exactly have told why—whilet Mary's 
vivid biush and indignant discisimer be. 
trayed tothe othersthe fact that she was 
by no means unconscious of the drift of 
Mr. Biakely’s visits. 

Adrian, having ‘alfilled the main object 
of bis call—which was to tel! Kath/een that 
he had not yet succeeded in finding Mra, 
Hyam, bathed good hopes of doing so 
in time—shortly afterwards took his 
leave. 

By a tacit understanding, there were to 
be no more private interviews between 
them. Kathleen hed especially begred 
Mary to rewain in the room whenever Sir 
Adrian called; and he, on his part, had had 
no ex thatshe would do otherwise, 
He knew that Kathleen was perfectly right, 
and he admired her for her discretion. Ali 
the same, his heart ached a little as he heid 
ber hand in farewell and looked earnestly 
into her sweet face. Her eyes met hiseadly 
and yet very bravely, and ber voice did not 
falter, as she asked him gently— 

“When is your marriage going to be, Sir 
Adrian?” 

“It is not quite settied yet,”’ he answered: 
in alow voice. while his brow darkened 
and his eyes fell gloomily; “but I suppose 
it wi.l be immediately after Easter,’’ 

“There need certainly be no further de- 
lay,’’ repiiea Kathieen quietly, as she re. 
linquished his hand, ‘if you have any- 
thing of importance to teil me, no doult 
you will call agat” on us; but, if not——”’ 

“It not, L will notcome egain,’’ a 
tened to say—for he divined ber an en 
thought, and knew how hard these meet. 
ings must befor her as weil as for himse:f— 
and, without trusting bimeelf again to 
meet ailthe pain and regret 3n the dear 
eyes be loved so well, be left her presetce 
somewhat hurriedly. 

“I must not go there agesin!’’ he said to 
himeelf, wher he got into the street, 

“{ dare not gol Oh, my sweet Keathieen, 
love of my life, that can never be mine! 
Heaven only knows what it costs me to 
give you up! How gladly would I take 
you in wy armsend carry you tar away to 
eome sunny land where you and }, forget. 
ting all eles, might live only for eack other 
and be happy together! Battt must not 
bef Honor stands between me and hap- 
piness and bars the way tothe wild long- 
ings of my heart—honor and duty!’ 

He waiked along gioomily and miser- 
ably, feeling bitterly how hopeless and how 
dreary was the whole outiook of bis fature 
lite, 

Nothing could pow stand between him and 
his doom—cotbing save the taint hope of 
some revelation from the lips of the undis- 
coverable Mra. Hyam which might prove 
Lacille Maitiand unworthy to be his wife. 
He himself teit how widely improbabie it 
was that anything that that worthy woman 
might divuige to bim would be of so defin- 
ite mature asto bring home to her any 
positive proof of ber wickednesa, 

He felt that Leciile was tar too clever not 
to be able and ready to refute all acouns- 
tions and to expiain away all the suspicious 
circumstances of her case, 

It would be ber word agsinst Mrs, 
Hysro’s word, and nots shadow of corro- 
borative proof on either side—the word of 
a lady against the word of a servant. Who 
could doubt which way the judgment of 
the world would go? 

Nevertheicss he was so feverishly anxi- 
ous to learn if there might not stili bea 
loophole of bope for him that he went round 
to his club before going, es he was bound, 
to pay his dally respects to Laciile and her 
eunt. There wes however no leteer; so he 
hurried back to Green Sireet, and found 
bimecif so late wnen he got there that 
Laciile bad already gone up-stairs to dress 
for diz ner, and Lady Elwyn wasaione in 
the drawning-room. 

“Dear me, how late you are today, 
Adrian! We did not thiak you were com- 
ingatalll Why, it is nearly seven o’cloek, 
and Lucille has gone up stairs to change 
he dress!” 

Deverell murmured something sbout 
business, and offered to goaway as his viait 





| Was go inopportune, 


“Ob, dear, no—don"t go! In fact, ‘It's an 
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ll wind, as the proverb says, for, now you 
are bere; you bad much wetter stay and 
have dinner with Lucille The truth is, 
am obliged to go out I havea sister-in- 
law—my poor brother's widow, Mrs. Mait- 
jand—whom I bave net seen for years—ehe 
lives in the North—and ebe bas come up to 
town on business connected with some 
money that hee lately been left to my 
family, and wants to seeme about her 
sbare of it, which of course sbe is entitied 
to, poor thing—she wantseto consult me 
about the lawyers endso on—and 60, as 
she is in town only for twenty-four bours, 
stopping at the Euston Hotel, lam going 
up there to have a little quiet dinner with 
ber. Lucille was to be quite alone; you 
may a8 well stay a8 you are—it will take so 
long to go back and dress. Go and wash 
your bands upstairs end atop here, I don’t 
think there can be any impropriety im your 
dining with Lucille slome,as yeu are so 
soon going to be married, and the servants 
all know about it. Oan you find your way 
up stairs? Very well—then I must be off; 
for the brougham is just atthe door. You 
will bave a nice quiet evening with Lucille, 
Good-bye! I shall not be late; perhaps 
you will be bere when I come back.” 

She waved her hand to bim and depart- 
ed, 

Adrian tollowed ber suggestion, and 
went up-stairs to wash his hands. When 
he came down again, the roem was atill 
empty. 

He bad mentioned tothe butler that he 
was staying for dinner, and now awaited 
the sppearance of bis betrothed, standing 
with bis back tothe Gre, and wishing with 
all hie heart that he could see a prospect 
of ever loving or even esteoming her 
again, 


Presently he neard the soft rustle of her 
gown a8 she came down-stairs, and im- 
mediately afterwards ahe entered, wearing 
a flowing tea-gown of crepe de Chine, soft- 
ened with wide drooping frilisof white 
lisse that fell like a wreath of anow from 
her throat to her eet, 

Her arms were bare to the very shoulders 
and diamond bangles were clasped around 
their firm creamy whiteness; in ber golden 
locks shone a brilliant arrow of 
and great solitaire stones glittered in her 
small oars, 

Like a flash the thought went through 
his mind—“Does sbe dress iike this 
then to sitdown to asolitary dinner by 
hersel!?’’ . 

He was not particularly observant of 
dress asarule—he knmew that Lucille was 
always superbly arrayed; but there was 
something in the bare arms and the dia- 
monds—in the whole effect of this seduct- 
ive tea-gown—which struck him as being 
odd for the occasion. 

When she came in, she stood stook-still, 
gazing athim for a moment as if speil- 
bound; and itseemedto him that there 
passed across her face, atthe same time 
with the easliy secountable look of surprise, 
an 6xpreasion of quite unaccountable dis- 
may; but it waseo quickly chased away by 
the smile @vith which she came forward to 
welcome him that he could not bave said 
for certain whether it had really been 
there, ‘or whether it had not been only s 
fancy. 

“My dear Adrian, this is indeed a pieas- 
ure! I bad given you up for to-day! When 
did you come?”’ 

“I bave been here nearly balf an hour,”’ 
he said, balf turning his head to consult 
the clock behind him. “Your aunt invited 
mé to stayand dine wi'h you, as she had 
to go out,”’ 

Then again his eyes fell upon the tea- 
gOwn and the bare armsand the diamond 
bangles. 

‘My dear Lucille,’ he exclaimed almost 
involuntarily, “what a wondertul tea-gown! 
AmI alwaysto expect such jeweis and 
such sumptuous garments when we dis- 
Tuss our tete-e-tete dinners in the near 
future?”’ 

She tapped his cheeke playfully with her 
taper flugers. 

“Not very likely, sir! I was just putting 
one dreadful old rag, believing myself 
doomed to a solitary evening; but a little 
bird whispered to me that you were here, 
and eo I changed rapidiyto this new tea- 
gown, which has just been sent home from 
the dressmaker. I wanted you to see me in 
it. Do you admire it?’”’ 

“Very much,” be answered, looking ber 
Over siowly and thoughtfully. “And so 
you expected to see me then when you 
walked into the room just now? You 


knew that I was here—you were not sur- 
prised?’ 


Then remembering the utter astoniab- | 


ment and the vague shadow of dismay up- 
0 her face as sbe entered, he was convinced 
that she was lylog to him, although what 





the object of the lie could be he failed ut- 
terly to ase, 

She nodded gaily to him and kissed bim 
of her own accord. She was not often so de- 
monstrative or so aflectionate, 

“How,” she cried, ‘‘you will want to go 
@way and dress of course; so 1 will put off 
dinner half an hou: for you, if you can 
manage to get back s0 soon.” 

“Not ateil! Lady Elwyn kindly absolved 
mé from dressing, and | have washed my 
bande up-etairae, 1 snould be sorry to keep 
you waiting for dinner—and, in fact, it is 
ready now,” 

Tne butier atthat moment opened the 
door and announced it. 

There was nothing for it. Lucilie took nis 
profiered arm in silence,and they went 
down stairs together. 

In Deverell’s mind there was a whole 
legion of suspicions and ocoojectures. He 
watohed her narrowly; he felt he should be 
foolish if he took his eyes off ber for one 
moment; be divined that she would have 
been very glad if be had gone away to 
dress, and that she was disturbed because 
be had not done so, 

She was evidently uneasy. She talked a 
great deal,and was more agreeable and 
com vereational than usual; but he was con- 
vinoed that this was but a blind—tnat her 
gaicty was forced and ber amiability a 
mere cloak to conceal her true feelings. 
Once or twice he caught her looking «t the 
clock, 

Toe dinner did not take long; it was 
lightand of very few courses, When it 
was at an end, she said to him quite pieas- 


“No, Adrian dear, pray stay here and en- 
joy your cigar and coffee in peace. I wili 
go up-staire and finish the third volame of 
my novel, and you saail join me when you 
have finished your emoke.” 

He seemed once more to ase & purpose in 
taie—a purpose of getting rid of him fora 
few minutes, 

What did she want to do? Send off a note 
ora telegram unknown to him perhaps 
Hejamped up promptly and answered 
her with every appearance of iover-like 
assiduity. 

“Certainly not, my dear Luociliel I do 
not so often spend an evening aione in your 
@elightfal society that I can afford to waste 
@ portion of it in the company of acigar. | 
would far rather talk to you than smoke; 
and I shall theretore infinitely prefer to ac- 
company you up-stairs,” 

As he followed her out of the room and 
she preceded him up-stairsa, he could noi 
eee her fgoe; but she made no answer. 
When they reached the drawing-room, 
the was no evidence of annoyance in her 
msnner; be tancied however that she 
turned a littie pale. He drew forward two 
comfortable arm-chairs before tne fire and 
they sat down. 

“Now let us have a cosy talk,’’ he said, 
with apparent cheerfulness, but growing 
more and more suspicious of ber every 
moment. 

She was restiess and uneasy; she waich- 


(ed the clock furtively, then jamped up 


and paced about the room as though un- 
able to sit still. 

When the butier was leaving the room 
with the coftee-cups, she tried to follow hiw 
to the door, with the evident intention of 
giving bim some private order; Lut Adrian 
strolled after ber and pretended Ww exawine 
a picture upon the wali close behind the 
servant's head, so that she could not carry 
out ber intention. 

Then they sat down again; but that time 
all ber easy flow of conversation was at an 
end; she seemed incapable even of auswer- 
ing bis remarks, and replied to thew at 
random. 

Buddenly it seemed to come upon biw 
like a revelation what it wae that was tu: 
matter with her—shbe was expecting some 
one! 

“You seem very resticss, Lucille. Are 
you expecting anybody to call that you 
look at the clock so often?’’ 

“gly dear Adrian, wiat anideal Whe 
could call atsuch an hour? How ridicu 
lous!” 

The words were scarcely out of ber 
mouth before the door opened and the 
man-servant announced: 

“Mr, Doylel’’ 

Laurie came in quickly, swiling aid 

and in evening-dress, Wien Le 
caught sight of Su Adrian Deverell look- 
ing at him with haughty surprise, he stop- 
ped short, cbanged eolor, and looked «x- 
cemsively taken aback. Belore he couid 
speak, Licilie cried sharply: 

“Good gracious, Mr. Doy:e,what on earth 
brings you bereatsuchan bow? This is 
indeed a surprise! Are you the bearer of 


}any news of importance, or Wwhbal do! 
owethne honor of such am unlcoked-lo 


viait?’’ 








Poor Leurie certamly wished af that 
juncture that the earth would open and 
swallow him up, Sir Adrian leaned beok 
against the mantelishelf with folded arms 
and gased at him fixedly with a most 
bitterly sarcastic amiie upon bis handsome 
tage, 

Laurie looked very red and foolish and 
began to biunder fort: souse unintelligible 
excuses, 

4 beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Mait- 
iand! Pray torgive my intrusion! } came, 
you knew, to teil Lady Biwyn she bad bet- 
ter put ber ‘fiver’ on Robin Hood for the 
Manchester Handi-~ap—ehe asked me to let 
ber know, you remember. I hear it's @ 
real good thing; and, as 1 bappened to be 
paxsing—going out to dinner with some 
triends in the next street—in tact——’’ 

“What—et mine o'clock? At what a 
curious hour your friends dine!"’ exclaimed 
Deverell. 

4‘]—] just stopped my cab fora moment 
as I went by——’’ 

“It seems to methat yousent the cab 
away, Mr. Doyle,” again interpolated 
Deverell. 

‘Jl can’t stop a minute—i’m very tate 
4 know—must be off at once!” stammered 
the poor youug man. 

Witha rapid and nervous bow to them 
botb, he got himself somehow outo! the 
roow and siammed the door; and they could 
hear nim running down-stairs and the 
load bang of the front-door as he made 
his very undignified exit out of the 
bouse ‘ 

They stood therein silence, face to face, 
witbout a word unii the last of these sounds 
bad completely died away. 

Luollle wes as white as ashes; she 
trembied irom bead tof ot, and ber scared 
eyes were fixed upon Adrian’s face with 
positive terror, Snewas genuinely frignt- 
ened, 

Wouid Adrian rave and storm at her? 
Would be revile ber, or would be pernaps 
anathematise her in his rage apa fury? 
Worse tvan ali else, would be break bis en- 
gagement with her then and there, and 
wourd ebe lose that lovely old piace in 
Yo: kebire, and a.) (hose (boussnds a yea: 
that were to be settled upom her, and that 
big fire-proof safe full of family diamonds 
into the bargain? Waat would pegay or 
do? 

He did notsayor doany of the things 
which sbe had expected. He simply threw 
bimaseif down into an arm cbair and burst 
out laughing. 

Tnere wasno wirth in nis laughter; it 
wes long and loud and bearty, but it was 
not merry. There was indeed a triumpn- 
ant exuitation in ite ring; but there was 
very little joy or pleasure about kt. It was 
lavghter that was as croel as revenge and 
as bitter as wormwood, 

When be had quite dene laugbing, be 
siood up snd became as serious as possi- 
ble again direotiy; then weut ciose up to 
her and jaid his band upon ber wriat, 

‘So that was the weaning of the beauti- 
ful bare arms and the diawond bracelets 
on them, my lady, and (hat look of dis- 
may when you first saw we this evening; 
aud that waswhy you wanted me to go 
away and dress, and wanted me to smoke 
comfortably down-stairs 0 a8 Wo yet an op- 
portunity to send (fla note to awp Mr, 
Laurence Doy'e from keeping his appoint- 
ment? Dear aunt Was oul; #0 dear Laurie 
was cowlng to sit with you, to stroke your 
beautiful white arms, my Lucille, perbaps 
to kiss theui—wbo knows?” 

“Adrian, bow dare you insult me?” she 
cried, crimsconing botiy, ‘itis cruel and 
unjust of youl I—I did oot know for cer- 
tain that Mr. Doyle was coming. He bad 
said something about it; Ldid not know if 
be would coweor not. Yuu bave vo right 
to say sack dreadful things lo me!’’—end 
she burst intoa fivod of passionate tears, 

Adrian was disturbed. A women’s tears 
—sven this women’s toart—always dis- 
tressed hiu. 

Peruaps ne wes less Lo biame than he be- 
lieved— perhaps Le judged ber with undue 
barsuness, Why indeed should he expect 
rectitude and jouvorabile lee@iing lrow ner? 
Perbaps se bad been mure fouliah than 
g nfui; 80 be took ber band and spoke gent- 
ly W Ler, 

*“Lecille, why Gn earth did you not speak 
the truth to me? If you bed bail expected 
Mr. Doyle to call and bad dressed yoursell 
ao Simartiy in case be should, why did yuu 
not tell me eo Open:y, instead of deceiving 


yne and telling me untrutha?” 
‘] wes afraid toteil you, Adrian!’ she 
sobbed, ‘“Youerée #0 severe, 1 was afraid 


you would be angry and jesious, I hoped 
Le would sul come, and then you need 


ever bave known, Ub, Ob, 1 aw so un 
nm 

ew i Jghbi came inw apis 

nd—e tuoug bt toatl set ali bis pulses tlag 


ling and his heart throbbing with a sudden 
new-born hope, 

“Why are you unbappy, Lucille, and 
why do you cry so much? leit because you 
ere grieved to have deceived and vexed 
me, or is it because of some deeper reason? 
ia it because you love Doyle better than 
you do me? Tell me, Lactlle; because if it 
ls a0——.... "* 

"Ob, no, no, nol" she interrupted eager. 
ly, “How can you suppose such a thing? 
I do not oare a farthing abou: Laurie Doyle 
He was always foolish avout me; but ia thet 
my fault? I don't careone bit for bim— 
don’t imagine such athing! He is stupid 
and dull; be bores me horribly! 1 siways 
infinitely preferred yoa, Adriana?’ 

He sigued a | ittle, and dropped her hand, 
and those tingling pulses of nis died down 
slowly into their acoustomed caimness, 
whilst something of more than customary 
colduess and numbness seemed to weigh 
upon bie heart. 

Thistime she hed been frightened in 
downright earnest, for she dried her tears 
bGrriedly and besought biin to forgive ner 
—to overlook it fur this once; it should 
néver, never bappen again; and it wasail 
Mr. Doyle’s tauit—not hers, 

‘Very well, my dear,” he said gravely 
and somewhat wearliy—‘'l will forgive 
you then, and wilimay no more about it, 
Bat, before we have done with tne subject 
—I hope for ever—iet me say one thing wo 
you,and let us undersiand one anotuer 
thoroughiy and for all, You say that 
Doyle ia ‘ioomeh' about you—tuat means, | 
suppose, tnat be fancies bimeeil in ive 
with you? Yes? Weil, now, | do no 
onoose that avy wan should be ‘fooi.eu’ in 
such @ fashion avout tue woman wWuo is te 
be wy wife, You muat drop Mr. Laurence 
Doyle's acqusintence, Luciie; ib wili be 
kinder to Lim, and be wwe in ecco: da: ce 
with the seif reapeot dueto yoursell and 
witu the affection yuu owe to me,’’ 

A mutinouus ivok stole into ner lace; but 
ele made Do reply. 

"i do pot wish you herealter w kuow 
Mr. Doyle at aii; aud L request you jor (be 
prégunt vol tO permit bimto visk you 
when your aunt im aveent, ur Ww eee Lim 
aioue ip apy faabion. De ycu unce:send 
me?” 

Perfectly.” 

“Very well then—we will say no more 
avout it; but, ip order ibat there way be 
nO Mistake between uson this subject, | 
must aek you to promise we that you will 
accede w ny wishes,’’ 

Sune aid now answer, Anger, dofiance, 
intolerance of contrul, Wwgeimer with the 
more prudeaotial motives of discretion aud 
worldiy wisdom, were striving uotiy witb- 
in ber for the mastery, 

“Promise me!" be said again, looking at 
her very keenly; and then, as ashe did not 
speak, he adued ina low firm voice, “For, 
aa tnere is a Heaven above us,/ swear that, 
if L ever find you alone agala witu that man 
in avy circumstances whatever, 1 will uot 
make you wy wilel’’ 

One frightened upward glance into the 
atern set face above ber—vune wild secret 
determination that sbe would go her own 
way for all that—one final struggie with 
ber raging passions—and then Lucille 
Maitiand was herself once more, smiling 
tender, and beautiful a8 « dream, 

*Oroourse I wiil promise, dearf”’ she 
whispered caressingly; anu, winging ber 
besutiful arms around nis neck, she raved 
ber lovely crimeon |ips to hin face, 

{TO BE OONTINUBD | 
<< a 

INTELLIGENOB OF A TURBNIP.—Sou6 
time ago un Eacglish gentio..can fuunda 
large turnip in bia Heid in the shapevu «a 
man’s bead, and with the resemblance of 
the features ofa man. Struck with curlure 
ity, he had « cast made of it, and seut the 
cast to 8 phrenologist, stating that lt was 
taken from tne head of a celebrated = pro- 
fessor, and requesting an opinion thereon. 
After sitting In jJudginent, it was reporkd 
that 1¢ denoted a man of acute mind and 
deep research, and that he had the organ 
of quick perception, and also of persever- 
ance, with another that indicated credality, 

The opinion was tranaim ited tothe owner 
of the ost, witn a letter requesting asa 
particalar favor that he would send him 
the head. To this he pulitely replied ie 
would willingly 10 80, but he wan prevent- 
ed, a8 be and bis family bad eaten it the 
day before with \helr mutton at dinner. 

—_ + 

A LAWYER'S clerk ren off with SY WW0 
france veliouging W his empioyer. A lew 
days after bis disappearance, the lawyer 
received tue fuoiiowing ietler from the tuilef: 





‘ Honored elr,— Aes there ie no one in whom 
i] have sucu conidenuece as yourseif, 1 ven 


i tare Ww lug jive if, in tae eveut of a 


apprehended, you wo 1 consent 


take my delence?— XYvurs,'’ etc 
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At moraiag bour of carly spring 
Blithely the merry robins sing; 
However eweet ther songs may be. 
Thy vetee is sweeter far to me, 
Love knows no rivairy i 


How beautiful the rose in Jane 
Tesohed by the suney warm th of no 7"; 
But dim its beaaty doth appear, 

My dearest love, when thou art sear— 
Leve bicome without a peer! 


The winter sight comes on wile dread, 

The birds are Bown —the Sowers are (ead. 

Bat epriag for we will ne'er depart, 

Hepostag oe iby taitafel beart— 

Way dawns where'er thou ari! 
re 


Crossed Swords. 





BY A. T. M. 





THAD BEEN A iong weary march, be 
gun under starlight; now the sun bed 
risen, and the hot desert send bad 

crown peinful tothe feet. But they piod- 
ved manfully on, this small body cof 
Eogliteh soidisrs, cheered momentarily by 
the knowledge theta nbelt would soon be 
called, Sliecce prevailed, (he men were 
tired owt, and only the necessiry words 
were spoken. 

There wes, however an exception. 
Marebing side by side weretwo men of 
the same regiment, epperentiy, (hough Do- 
yond (that fact and (tueir age, which might 
have been in both cases fve-and twenty, 
there was not much explanation of mutual 
atirection. 

He spoke, in « siow, anedocated south- 
ern drawl, wae a snort, strongly-bailt man, 
with hair of adull sandy hue. Hise pisin 
face was somewhat lacking in expression, 
though hie grey eyes were fear.ces and 
honest. 

tie wt whom he spoke was tali and 
slightly made, with siender hands and 
feet, fair brown hair that caried closely 
aboat bis bead, and eyes biue and piercing, 
that nothing seemed to cecaps. 

Their comrades had marvelied at first at 
the friendship that hed spruog up in sach 
apparent dissimilarity; bad iaughed at 
William Norton's dalness, and would have 
withdrawn Joun Smith from its influence, 
offering instead such good natured gaiety 
asthey were possessed of. But their at- 
tew pts were of no avail. John Smith made 
no friends, 


Quiet and reserved, unless stung into 
passion, which had been the case some- 
times at firm, he went oo hie way, avoid- 
ing intimacy with any one, and those wuo 
had woodered at first hed now ceased io do 
B80, scoepting tue fect from which time had 
long since removed the strangeness. 

But then they did not know ali that 
John Smith did; were not abie wo judge of 
the link that bound these two together as 
they trod side by side tne burning desert 
sand, 

There wae a past to which, when he 
wished, be could turo Lie eyes, a pest in 
whieh William Nort.s's siow dall tones 
had alao ashare. As be paced aiong now, 
it wae standing out before him, pictured on 
the bot alr—a mirage, in truth. 

A beautifal room im a weather-beaten 
grey stone bouse; bow cool it looked, how 
delicious the scent of the bow! of roses on 
the tabie, by which stood two mea. 

One of them—Bimeeli—young and de 
fient, buriing saogry, pessionate words at 
that older, sterner copy of the buy who 
faced L)a. 

Anger breeding Insalt om the part of the 
younger, anger ‘etorting with threats on 
the part of the elder; them some AGnail 
words which seemed still to echo through 
the air. 

“Leave Wwe bouse, which at least is not 
ye yours; no son of mine shall ineuit me 
tu Mt; and whet more,” the older dive 
eyes Gesting with sudden passion, “you 
need not even count on my death to sat 
things straight; you bave irified away your 
chances, squsodered your momey, and 
bave come wwe tme afier time to est 
things right; well, learn now, you pave 
come once tw often ——”"’ 

“Quce,’’ retorted the otber, making a 
artep towarde the door, “bat you need 
not im the jess feara repetition of the 
mistake.’’ 

“And remember,” went on his tather, 
unbeeding the interruptioa, “no aw pro- 
tects you. Puervue yourevil courses bong 
enough, and you wili wake ope dsy to find 
youres!! peoniicen, [| ehall not icave my 

money tos ependinrint. Before that, there 
ws « bospita:—or Aline Mostyn.” 
L@ave your money where yos like’ 

e young face oppoaite 
bed just spoten—“you 
hear of, or see me again.’ 


akon whieh 


ie 
pot fear & 


reflected the pas | 


Andes teow mtuutes ister Jervis Pier- 
pont’s only som mood tn the lovely ald gar- 
den said its eweet midsummer scents and 
sounds, bis father’s ti rests, hie own proad 
defiance, ringing in his ears, and about the 
cost of a Grmt-ciaes raliway fare to the 
aedighboring county town in his pocket. 

It wes sot the first storm that hed 
brmosen over Leyton House. The Pierpout 
were an ¢xceedingly fery race, and were 
not acoustowmed to restrain the expreesion 
of their feelings. 

Oid Mr. Pierpont, left in solitary posses- 
ston of bis library, felt for some hours the 
pride and giory of a conqueror. He did not 
keep to himesif the fury that wes consum- 
ing bim; ai! niz bousehoid were weil aware 
that Mr. Jervis nad egain dispicased his 
fatber, that there had been furious words, 
and that the young man had departed, 
metaphorically shaking from his feet the 
dest of Leyton Hall. 

The old housekeeper sighed, and depior- 
ed the wilfulness of youth, whieh would 
not bow to age—especially when age beld 
the 

The batier prophesied a speedy reconeili- 
ation, and s.ded that the storm would 
clear the air and they would be better 
friends afterwards, but thetin the mesn- 
time it would be as weil to agree with the 
master. 

“Young gentlemen were very bead- 
strong, and needed a deal of the whip and 
spur,”’ 

Only one—a young girl with soft dark 
eloudy yeir about her forehead, shadow- 
ing two geatie starry eyes—ventured to 
pleed with the father on the ebeent son's 
behalf. 

Bat even Aline Mostyn, who had lived 
under his roof so meny years, the only per- 
eon to whom neither father norson had 
ever given one barsh word, found her en- 
treaties of no avail 

“Let him find out the cost of defying 
me,’’old Mr. Pierpont had oried. “He 
will in time.”’ 

Bat es the days pessed and the passion 
subsided: 

“Do not fear,” he bad said once or twice, 
“the will come beck. When he weats mon- 
ey,” be added, ‘be will remember the 
way to Leyton.”’ 

As the days lengtheoed into weeks, he 
would add another grain of comfort, which 
perhaps comforted bhimeeif aleo. 
“Ob! I knew the Pierponts, my dear. 
We are ail alike. Hasty, you know, 

” 

Bat soeaying, beforgot theseif-reiiant wo- 
man who had been his wife for eo sbort a 
time, who had not answered his angry 
worda, who hed scarcely feared them, who 
bad defied them in life,and only in death 
acknowledged that they had broken her 
heart. 

So the months pessed and he did not re- 
turn. The waters closed over the head of 
Jervis Pierpont, and John Smith passed 
imto the ranks of the army. 

And bere he stood to-day, dreaming over 
the old story underthe bissing eastern 
sky, side by side with Willtam Norton, 
whose familiar yeoman face !t had gladden- 
ed his eyes to rest upon, that far distant 
day when be had cerried bissore young 
beart into the new life, which bad seemed 
the only poasible means of earning food 
and raiment. 

William Norton hed welcomed him, had 
sympathised in a constrained respectful 
manner with him, who had been ‘the 
young Master’’ for so long, whose expiotts 
hed been the admiration of hw boyhood, 
and whom it wee impossibie to realize as 
even temporeriiy in s position of equal- 
ity. 

It was only of iste he had dropped the 
‘Sir when eddressing him, though the 
diferent name by which he went had been 


with difficalty. 

Oa Joba Smtth himeeif his companion’s 
dell common pisces never palied, or if they 
did he did not show that it wae eo, He did 
not offer comments often, but he listened 
to his observations. His rough offers of 
eympetny bed not jarred. 

“He was always ahaerd man, the old 
esquire. He turned mother out of her home 
tor being a bit behind with ber rent, which 
was the reason I went for a soidier. But he 


This wee the consvistion Norton would 
offer, and pointing the moral, would pro- 
poesy further reconciliation. 

“He’s always sorry efter, but it was too 





late for me, 1 mest serve out my time 
now.” 
Ané@ something in the patient voice 


would beip the other 
1OGs BOL... 


means more rebel. 


| Later on, when they hed been so long to- | 


gether that the “Gir” never slipped cut 


abeip: even his siow brain bad grasped. 


Norton confided further to bis companion 
am unfinished love story he hed left be- 
bind in Leyton, and that by-and-by, whes 
be wes beck in England, bis bope was to 
return and read the closing pages. 

Perhaps es the years went past some of 
the defient bitterness wee sofiening ander 
these eastern skies, as amid the roses of 
Leywo; anyhow day by day now found 
him readier to listen to Norton's prosings 
over bis memoriesin which nothing bet 
the sunshine remained; ani ofiener now 
when be spoke of her who he trusted was 
awaiting his return, came thoughts to bis 
listemer of a siim, dark-haired girl, who 
with ail clee of pieasantin his life, stood 
om that furtaer side from which those bit- 
ter words bed parted him. 

a . e . 7 * 

Atew minutes isterthe expected bait 
wes called, and they were sil dispersed to 
make preparations for muco-nesded rest 
and refreshment. 

hither aod thither, it co chan- 
ced that John Smith was widely seperated 
from his companion, who was differently 
employed, whilst Le bimeeif, dreamily 
haunted by the old story, was heiping 
some others to prepare breakfast. Sad- 
deniy shouw of warning and alarm rent 
the air. 

“Tbe enemy! To erme!”’ 

Aad John Smith, suddenly and quickly 
eroused trom his dreaming, foand himself 
inetinctively in his piace, trying to ascer- 
tain in the momentary confusion what bad 
occurred. 

After all, not mach. 

A sudden unexpected attack, which 
might have been very grave, only that 
fortunately those outside had been so close 
that a few steps hed carried them into 
safety, leaving the angry, disappointed 
dusky faces beyond, firing vain, badly- 
directed shots trom behind the neighboring 
bush. 

Only—ead sight—two or three still forms 
lying where they bed failen, whence the 
swift ran to shelter had left them. 

“Where is Norton?” Smith asked hur. 
riediy, glancing round, and not recogniz- 
ing the familiar face. 

“Yonder,” replied the other, pointing 
outeide, 

Almost before the words had escaped 
him, the man to whom hehad sddressed 
them had left his side,and was running 
lightly esadeer across the intervening 
yards of ground. 

For the moment he had no thought ex- 
cops that this one companion who had 
lightened the weariness and bitterness of 
these past years lay here alone, dying— per- 
haps already dead. 

No, not dead. for as he stood by the 
prone figure he etruggied on to his knees, 
repeating his friend’s name; not the name 
he had learned tocail him by of !ate, but 
the once familiar boyish appellation, 
“Mester Jervis.” Then with a sadden rea- 
limation of the circumstances, “Go back. go 
back, Sirf’ 

He had not thoaght much before, but 
now he understood in sa moment bow 
slight wae the chance of crossing those few 
feet of ground again. 

Bat quick|y, almost asthe though! ecroe- 
sed his mind, be heiped his comrade to his 
feet and wes sesisting his staggering, un- 
certain steps, 

“Lean on me,” he said, ‘as moch as you 
lize; I will help you.” 

“I cannot do it,” came beck the answer, 
the voice slower than ever, “I am badly 
bit, master. Makes run for yourself.’ 

But the s@romg arm did not relax its 
grasp, the steady feet did not hasten tneir 
pace beyond the strength of those lagging, 
wearied ones by his side. 

Bullew fell vainly and tnconsequently 
aboat them; !t seemed to the watchers that 
preserver and preserved aiike bore a 
charmed life, 

“Well dot yet, Norton,” he said, in 
would-be encouraging tones, as he felt the 
sturdy form sway forward aod lean more 
heavily against him. ‘Only a few more 

” 


He was beare-beaded now; asurer sbot 
than the rest bed struck off his helmet, 
his fair curls were touched with goid in 
the sunshine as he reached the way to 
aafety. 

There waserusn vf those nearest as be 
appeared above the little rising in the 
ground whieh hed partly bidden him-from 
view, a ringing cheer os other arme were 
stretched out to lead Norton to s sheltered 
corner; then, ofs sudden, «a ioed noise 
echoing about him, sewift darkening of 
the hesvens, and light end life seemed 





ecl'peed together. 
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semmer day in 
young green of the trees 


Engiand, the 
Ook ing beautiful 


' A soft 


im the brilliant morning sunshine, and ' 





“and the other man,” wenton the giri, 
‘what wes he like?”’ 

“He wasean excessively dali, but emi. 
nontly respectable specimen of the British 
soldier.”’ 

“And he died?” 

“Yes, it seemed a pity, but 1 must say it 
would beve been more pitiful if Smith’s 
life had been sacrificed to save his,” 

“Bat perhaps you did not Know him,”’ 
urged the girl, “There must have been 
although semething very good about 
him, if sucha meaes you think Smith 
to be did not hesitate to risk bis life for 
him.” 

“Oh, they were devoted to each other, 
there is no doubt of that. The only wonder 
was—Why? Letas charitably conciede, 
a you suggest, thet perbeps William 
Norton may have been possessed of hid- 
den cbarms.”’ 

Here their talk was interrupted by s 
tall white-haired man, who approaching 
the girl: 

“Aline,” he exclaimed, “I have just 
heard thatthe man Smith tried to save 
was young Norton, who used to live at 
Leyton. Do you remember him?” 

“Ot course,” 

“You remember the old mother. I was 
bard on her, [ fear.’’ 

“Bat you made it up to ber,” said the 
girl gently. 

“Ah, yes,” the old msn said and sighed; 
“she gave me the chance of forgiving 
her.” 

There was no answer, only s faint ecbo of 
bis own sigh. 

«That is Jobn Smith, Mies Mostyn,” the 
men said by whom she stood, “you can- 
not see bim very well from here,”’ 

“Do you think, Osptain Foster, I could 
speak to! im afterwards?” 

“Certalaly you shall. He will, I daremy, 
be glad to speak to any one who knew poor 
Norton.” 

“] used to teach him in the Sunday 

cbool.”’ 

“Well, be wae a duffer, was be not? You 
ought to know,” 

“He was not very clever,” the girl as- 
sented. 

“And yon cannot throw any light on 
hie oharm? Well, I only hope Smith 
will recover, though I confess I have 
dou bts,” ° 

‘Ah, bow sad, but 1 thought he was 
mach better.”’ 

“So he ie; but be has to gets great deal 
better still He wasvery badly wound- 
ded.” 

Tne little ceremony was completed. 
John Smith, flushing siigntly in bis weak- 
news and pride, was standing amongst bis 
fellowse—thinking sadly of the one familiar 
voloe tbat would have rj iced at to-day, 
whiiet the decoration, that as it seemed to 
him emphasised bis logs, hung on his 
breast—when amongstthe mony strange 
faces round there euddenly seemed to ap- 
pear a face that was not strange, and that 
yet was severed by asharp dividing line 
from hie life,a lime almost as sharp ss 
death. 

Anold faceon which the lines were 
strongly marked than when he had seen it 
last! ~The eyes, not now biszing with pas- 
sion, but softened into longing, the straigt t 
figure much more bowed than {ft used to 
be. 

Some word escaped bim, the old man’s 
eyes looked straight into his own, and be 
tarmed hie head, clutching his compan 
ion’s arm, as he felt his siight strength 
tailing him. 

“I am ili—feint,” he ead, 

The dark cloud was settling down sbout 
him, es it had done before, and as on that 
cocasion ft seemed again thet this must be 
death; but through the dimnem and dark- 
ness be was aware of the hand th «t clasped 


} his coat sleeve, of the hoarse voice tnuat 


cried 

“Who are your” 

ie staggered and felt himeeif falling, but 
even in falling instinctively aretched out 
his hand towards the tall figure that was 
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once againe figure fm his dreams, and, 
“Father!” he orled. 

Theo the dark shadows closed above his 
head. 

2 +. * e ca a 

But this time there was mo terrible 
awakening, to learn thet the comrade, for 
whom he hed risked his life and health, 
had passed beyond the portals, carrying 
with bim, aa ls seemed, the chief link that 
bound him to this world. Then ws his des 
pair and pain be had half hoped his sum- 
mons would come also, 

“Live,” the doctor bad urged, wonder- 
ing in bis Kindness, ae others bad often 
done, what there had been about poor 
William Norton to interest one so evident- 
ly hie superior. “Only strive to live, and 
you will learn bow much there ils before 
you, You will not find yourself entirely 
forgotten.” 

Others bad crowded round as he grew 
better, comrades, officers, all with words 
of kindness and appreciation, bat it bad all 
alike seemed vain and futile, until he stood 
in the glow of the summer sun, on English 
soil, the badge of honor on bis breast, the 
old mat:'s eyes looking into his, 

And this time the dream was real, The 
awakening was not to be the end of it, 

The worn old face was still before him; 
almost before the doctor had breathed a 
sigh of relief, the other had cried: 

‘He is alive, dooctor,’’ 

‘“Alivel’’ the doctor’s face relaxing, ‘‘do 
not fear, We are not going to let him slip 
away socasily.” — 

But the thin delicate face on the pillow 
did not serve to inspire any rash hopes, 

The doctor turred away, seeking some- 
thing; the old man leaned over the 
younger. 

“Jervis,” be said, in a bes:tating whisper, 
‘forgive mé, and come home,” 

The answer did not come immediately, 
Weak and bewildered, it was difficult tor 
the moment to frame the words he wisb- 
ed. 

And before they were spoken, some one 
else was kneeling beside him; two soft 
arms were clasped about his neck, tender 
kisses were pressed upon the close crop- 
ped curls; he could feel the quickened 
beats of the heart so near bis own. 

“Ah, come back, Jervis,” she sobbed, 
and he felt her tears upon his cheek, 
‘come back. Weare breaking our hearts 
for you!’ 

He did not move, but rested silently in 
her soft embrace, recognising dimly tue 
beauty and harmony of life, for the mo- 
ment fearless of the future. 

Then, ‘Do not be afraid,” he said gent- 
ly, “I am gomg home;” and added with a 
tender little emile, “{do not think that 
after al! I am very anxious to stay away.” 





EXTREMES OF HUMANITY. 
T HAS ALWAYS been a matter for dis- 
] cussion whether there ever existed, or 

still exist, any nations who may abso- 
lutely come under the terms of Giants and 
Dwarfs, 

In many ancient writings are mentioned 
various races of Pygmies as inhabiting the 
cold northern climes of Scythia, or the 
tropical deserts of Libya and Asia Minor. 
Herodotas alsospeaks ofa race of little 
men of inky-black complexion who inhabi- 
ted a large city ona river which flowed 
from west to east of Libya, and swarmed 
with horrible crocodiles. 

Creatas, another Greek traveller, a con- 
temporary of Xenophon, states that he saw 
in Central India arace of Pygmies only 
two feet in stature; they inhabited a pro- 
vince in which the animals were propor- 
tionately small, the sheep being no larger 
than new-born lambs, and the horses, cat- 
tle, asses, and mules no larger than a 
ram, 

Ariatotle mentions likewisea nation of 
dwarfs, and places them in Central Africa; 
whereas Pliny gives Thrace as their origi- 
nal cradle, 

Ptolemy in his History talks ofa “little 
people” called the Pechinizus, whom he 
describes as inbabiting a large portion of 
the eastern frontiers of Ethiopia. 

In later times, an English sallor,Andrew 
Battel, who was taken prisoner by the 
Portuguese in 1588, and carried into Congo, 
relates in his book called Strange Adven- 
tures that he met witha nation of dwarfs 
Called the ‘‘BMstimbas,”’ 

A Duteh traveller, Oliver Dapper, also 
Gescribes a little nation of elephant hunt- 
Ors, called the Mimos or Bakke-Sakkeas, 
whom he found ta 1686 inhabiting a dis- 
trict near the Congo River, called the king- 
dom of Macoco. 

One of the latest travellers who make 
mention of a dwarf nation is M. du Uhbaillu, 
who in 1860 speaks of a strange people, of 
Wid and timid habits, whom he found in- 
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habiting a large tract of !and tn the country 
of Ashango; they were styled Ovongos by 
their neighbors the Ashounges, but they 
— imtermarried with nor cultivated 

ground of the nation amongst whom 
they lived. 

The Ovongos were negroes of hideous 
aspect and yellow compiexion,and measur- 
ed about four feet five inches in height 

As regards giants, primitive traditions 
are as full of acoounts of men of enormous 
stature as they are of dwarfs, 

The poets and historians of antiquity aver 
tbat the haman race did not begin to de 
teriorate till the time of Homer; sou! ptures 
exist, and are now preserved in the British 
Museum, of the frieze of the tempre of 
Athena Polias at Priene—one of the tweive 
Tonian cities of Asia Minor—representing a 
combat between men and giants; and 
similar ones ars to be seen in the temples 
of Selinonte, Argos, Agrigente, Athens, 
and Pergamus. 

Pliny says that on the occasion of a ter- 
rible earthquake in Italy, a fissure opened, 
revealing the skeleton of a man embedded 
upright in the earth, measuring about 
twenty-six feet m height! 

Plotarch goes further; he declares that a 
skeleton was found by Sertorius at Tangier 
in Mauritanina, measuring about foriy feet; 
and Phiegon of Lydia, in hia Treatise on 
Wonders, says that there were discovered 
in the Cimmerian Bosporus and in Africa a 
vast number of skeletons averaging be- 
tween twelve and fifteen feet In stature, 

The traveller Magellan recounts in his 
Travels, written in 1520, that in latitude 
thirty-four degrees, near the mouth of the 
Plata River, he met with a gigantic tribe of 

ians. 

He says that he measured many of them, 
and that they exceeded seven and often nine 
feet in height. 

Bat whether it is thatthe race is de- 
generating, or that Magellan exaggerated 
his measurements, it is certain that they do 
not at the present day exceed seven feet, 
and their normal height i# about six and a 
half feet; the women being quite as tall, 
and as powerfully proportioned as the 
men. 

Atall timesand in al! centuries, kings 
and nobles had a fancy for including 
amongst their retainers either a giant or a 
dwart, sometimes both.: 

Frederick the Great had his corpa of gi- 
gantic grenadiers; and in the Tower of 
London may be seen alance and some 
enormous armor of the sixteenth-century 
work, which doubtiess belonged to some 
giant knight or trooper of the king’s body- 


James 1, had attached to hie person a 
porter named Walter Parsons, commonly 
called the Staffordshire giant, a handsome, 
brave, and strong young man, who bad be. 
gun life as a farrier. 

His height was seven feet seven inches, 
and his portrait exists, engraved by Glover, 
Parsons ifved on into the reign of Charles 
I., and was succeeded in his office by 
snotber giant, William Evans, who was 
two inches taller than his predecessor. 

Cromwell also had a valet named Daniel, 
who was seven feet six inchesin height, 
but of weak intellect, He unfortunately 
ended his daysin Bedlam, having become 
possessed with the idea that be bad 
been sent on the earth to prophesy coming 
events, 

Contemporary with Daniel lived Anthony 
Payne, a handsome and clever young 
farmer in Cornwall, a tenant of Sir Beville 
Gran ville at Stowe. 

He was remarkable for bis wit as for his 
strength and stature, which exceeded seven 
teet. This country has always been as 
famous for its big men as is Yorkshire; and 
to this day the proverb exists, ‘As long as 
Tony Payne’s foot.” 

After a career of many vicissitudes and 
long military service in the Stuart cause, 
Anthony Payne died at s good old age, 
and was buried in a vault in Stratton 
Cherch, 

But no giant ever created such a furore 
as did Charlies Byrne, the Irish giant, who 
was eight feet eight inches in height, and 

of enormous strength. 

He was clever and shrewed, and full of 
the natugal wit of bis mother-country; but 
unfortunately the large fortune he rapidly 
gained by the exhibition of himae!filed him 
into habits of gluttony and intemperance, 
and he died atthe early age of twoand- 
twenty. 

Of giantesses, Miss Soot and Pauline 
Marie Elizabeth Wedde are the only colvus- 
gal ladies who have astonished the eyes of 


the sight-seeing wor!d. A OLOTHLSB bas excited pubiic curlosihy 

The latter, waa called the Queen of the | by baving avery large apple painted on 

Amazons, She was good-looking, and of a | hiss'gn. When asked foran explanation 

Landsome, well-proportioned figure, and | be replied, ‘If it hadn’t been for an apy le 

measured about eight feet four inches i! where would tne ready-made clothing 
is s be to day?” 


neig ht. 
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It is @ curious fact that giants rarely ex- 
oved the age of forty or forty-five, and few 
amongst them ever shows signs of mach 
intellectual capacity. 

They sre as a rule good-tempered, indo- 
lent, and placid; their opposite extremes, 
the dwarm, being irritable, active, clever, 
and ill-tempered, 

Dwaria may be divided into two sections, 
Oiratly, those who are born ao, and remain 
dwarts all their lives from cbildbood till 
maturity; and secondly those who become 
dwarfs trom some sccident In the early 
months or years of childhood, 

If isa strange fact that the iength of life 
of dwarts seems to be in proportion to their 
size and stamina; they arrive at maturity 
quicker than a normal human being, and 
age quicker. 

We read of this in the case of the famous 
English dwarf Hopkins, wbo lived about 
1751 At fifteen years old be measured 
two feet seven inches in height, and 
weighed only thirty pounds, 

Up to this age he bad the appearance of a 
fresh smooth skinned youth; but suddenly 
an extraordinary semblance of the most 
decrepit old age began to creep upon 
bin. é 
He became bent, crooked, and torn with 
an asthmatic cough; sight and hearing be- 
gan w fail,and his teeth todrop out or 
decay. 

So attenuated and feeble did he become, 
that he could uot walk without a stick, and 
presented all the appearance of a withered 
and aged man. 

Before these signs of décay came upon 
hiua bis weight bad been nineteen pounds; 
bat now be lost nearly six pounds, and 
visibly shrank, till he died in about a year 
from sheer decrepitude and old age. His 
parents were fine tall healthy people, and 
there had been no previous member of his 
family who showed « similar abnormal 
condition, 

He died on the 19.h of March 1734, aged 
seventeen years, 

Although dwarfs generally attain a great- 
erage than giants, st:!! they rarely pase 
threescore and ten. There are, however, 
two rotable exceptions to this rule, in the 
persons of Amias Clowes, the famous Mat- 
lock dwarf, who died at that piace in 1784, 
at the ripe age of one hundred and three, 
his neight being three feetandabaif, He 
had caused to be pullt for bimeell a little 
house eight feet squere, furnished with 
artioles suitable to bia a!zs, 

The other instance was that of Peter the 
Great's tavorite and dwarf, a woman he 
called Poupes, whose height was that ofa 
child of six. 

She wae remarkably pretty, lively, and 
clever, and the emperor bad ap extraord!- 
nary affection forher. Nhe lived to pass 
the age of one hundred years withort ever 
baving suflered from any ilines or in- 
firmity. 

Ia our own times, po dwart has created 
more sensation than Charles 8, Stratton, 
commonly known as “General Tom 
Thamb,”’ 

A eT Ts 

CoUNTING THE STITOHES —in theolden 
time, when sewing machines were not even 
dreaut of, to make even asingie shirt was 
a laborious undertaking. What man in 
those days ever thoughtof the number of 
stitches in a shirt wiihout trembiing lest a 
general mutiny amongst women might 
leave bim ‘*witnout a shirt to his back.” 

in 1825, a lady sent © Hone’s “Every 


Day Book’’ a calculation, “furnished me,” ; 


abe says, ‘by a maiden aunt, of the num. 
ber of stitches In a plain shirt she made for 
ber grandtather.’’ Here it lr; 
Htitohing the collar, four rows, 3,000 
Sewing the ends, 500 
Button-holes aad sewing on buttons, 500 
Sewing on the collar and gatoer- 


ing the neck, 1,204 
Ntitobing the wristbands, * 1,225 
Sewing the ends, 68 
Button-holes, ]45 
Homuoing the ali BA 
Gathering the sleeves, R40 
Netting on wristbands, 1,464 
Stitching shouluder-strape, three 

rows euch, 1 880 
Hemming the neck, 340 
Newing the sleeves, 2 554 
Setting in sleeves and gussets, 3.050 
Taping the siee ves, 1525 
Sewing the seams, Al 
Netung side gussets, 48 
Hemming the bottom, 1 iO4 





otal number of siltches, 20 646 
i ai i 


Scientific and Useful, 


To Onmanss Bronzs.—Let the orna- 
ments be gently washed with soap and 
water, applied with a sponge, then rinse 
them in beer. Do not wipe it off, or rub 
the ornaments at all, but place them Ina 
Wwaerm room at a litle distance from the fire, 
uplll they are quite dry. Use very iittie 
soap. 

JAPANNED Wars.—To clean stob je 
panned articles as tes-trays, bread pans, 
and candlesticks, bot waier abould not be 
employed, as it will crack the varniab; 
lukewarm water will aneawer the purpose 
without doing barm, and wili suffice to 
melt any greare spots, so a8 Wo be easily 
removed with a cloth. Should any smear 
appear, sprinkle with a littie flour, and 
wipe clean. 

Savines Ban«.—A Liverpool man bas 
in vented an automatic savings bank. When 
@ penny or two hall-pennies are pressed 
into the automatic bank the depositor pulis 
out a drawer and finds a printed ticket 
bearing a number in duplicate, He writes 
his name and address on the tioket, which 
he then presses into e cavity in the machine 
made to receive it, keeping the other haif 
as bis deposit slip. 

Houss Numseas —In parts of Brooklyn 
the cxoellent custom has been adopted of 
placeing on street jam ps the numbers of the 
houses nearest to which they stand. This 
ia @ great convenience to people who are 
searching for s certain number in the dark 
of an eveaing, since the general methods of 
displeying house numbers are tar from 
satisfactory. The idea is not new, having 
been adopted in New York at least ten 
yoares ago. 

Mouss-TRAPs.—Whon a proper mouse- 
trap is not at band, one which will be found 
equally efficacious may be mace of a meat- 
plate and a basin just large enough to fit 
within ite rim. There are two ways of 
setting—one by screwing the bait upon the 
point of asmall gimiet, and allowing the 
rim of the basin to rest upon iw handle, 
and the other by wedging the bait tightly 
into the bow! of a tobacco pipe or thimbie, 
and placing in the same manner, 


Farm and Barden, 

DimgoT FROM MIL«.—It is reported that 
the Swedes have invented a centrifugal 
machine that churns butter directly trom 
milk instead of separating the cream. I! 
true, the invention will be a very import- 
ant one, as it will entirely revolutionize 
dairy methods, 

Tue Best Part.—Thbe rich black liquid 
that flows off from the barn-yard containn 
the wealth of the farm, Wse absorbent 
material, and save it. The joss of liquid 
manure is great, end if saved would not 
only add fertilizing matter to the farm but 
increase the value of the solids, 

Tas Fow.s.—On damp days the fowin 
will sometimes look sickly and drawn up, 
showing no disposition to activity. At 
such time they should receive a warm 
feeding three times a day, into which a 
little melted tallow has been poured, Oorn 
makes good feeding on cold, damp days, 


Tus Darorrinas.— Get a hogsbeed and 
use it for storing the poultry dro, pings, 
By next spring it will be found that seversi 
hogsheada bave been saved If the flock is 
large. The quantity of manure made by 
poultry cannot be estimated until the ex- 
periment of attempting to save it is made, 
when those who have not done s before 
will be surprised at the large quantity de- 
rived, which will not include that which in 
lost on the range. 


A Mawvuat Cornn-THResHaR.—A man. 
uo] thresher for corn, flax, and other seeds, 
whiob can be worked by women and iadis, 
without any sid from steaw, bas recentiy 
been introduced, The thresher is of simple 
construction, and will threah damp or short 
grain as well as dry and long, I|t denis 
simply with tne ears, not injuring the 
straw, which ties up clean and tight. With 
such a machine, which is of moderate price, 
a farmer is independeit of stearn thresiern, 
and can thresh when he |ikes. 








STABLES AND STALLS,—The stabies and 
stalls should be cleaned early in the morn- 
ing, Which exposes the floors to the air, 
thos aiding in the purification. A properly 
cleaned stable is one that permits persons 
to walk witbin without liability of coming 
in contact with filth of any kind. Even 
the odors should not be detected. To do 
this inay require more work than some are 





willing to bestow, but good dairying Is at 
the expense of labor, and !t should be dally 
pert rmed if choice batter is to be produced 
and the highest prices obtained 
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A PREMIUM 0 SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Post will send as a premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advanoe, either the 
magnificent picture of “Carer Berore 
PILaTsS,”’ which we have descrit-ed in for- 
mer tasaes, or the two splendid companion 
photo gravures “InN Love’’ and “Tas 
PRAOBMAKER.’’ They sre printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are insize 12 x 16 
incheseach. The subject of the firet namea 
“In Love” represents « young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and granduwthers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of ap old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
most courteous attention. Kverything in 
the work is full of life and beauty. In the 
second picture, “The Peacemaker,” the 
couple bave plainly bada quarrel, Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas jast 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them “make it uv.”’ Kaoch picture tells its 
Own story compietely, and each is the se- 
quel and compiement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or sitting- 
room, never came from the handsof an ar- 
tist. 

Remember we send either ‘Ohrist Before 
Pilate,’’ or the Two Spiendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “in Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 for Tas Post one year. 
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Oemiert and Quiet. 

The dweller ina yreat city—and to a 
leaser decree in any of our large towns— 
has to put up with many annoyances; some 
of a kind which cannot be prevented, others 
which are certainly capable of being mini 
mised; and amongst these latter there is 
none more aggravating, none more harm- 
ful than noise 

Few realize what noise really means and 
implies—a disturbance not merely of the 
ears, but of the brain and nerves, is in- 
volved by toe continual rattle and roar 
with which we are surrounded; and physi- 
cians tell us that nervous ailments are tre~ 
quently produced—more trequently ren- 
dered doubly severe—by the continued 
tension thus called into existence. 

It is only for a few hours in the dead of 
night that the city mas is free trom noise 
of one kind or another. In the small hours 
ofthe morneng the rumble of carts and 
Wagons, on their way to the carly markets, 
commences. 

A story ws told that, in the olden days, 
every one in the world agreed wo shout at 
the same moment, so that it might be found 
how great a noise could be produced. 

The eventful moment arrived, and was 
marked by « silence such as the world had 
never known betore, nor ever will again. 
Every one had listened to hear the rest of 
the world shout; and for once q uiet reigned 
supreme. 

The railway-whistie fiend is perhaps re 
sponsible for the most aggravating form of 
noise that goes to swell the general uproar 
of the metropolis. 





mea iatiict upoa others. 


pleasant indication of the bealth and happi 


whether there was aver a time when we, 
woo, knew not the meaning of the word 
nerves. 

It is, of course, hopeless and foolish to 
expect that the city should ever be as tree 
trom noise as the country. Part of the 
penalty of living in a large centre of popa 
lation, is the participation In those noises 
that must exist if life is to be carried on 
within ite boundaries. 

These complaints may have « comic side 
to some people ; out to thousands of others 
they are very real, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that hundreds of lives have been 
shortened, while hundreds are daily made 
miserable by wholly unnecessary noise. 

In the barbarous olden days, a favorite 
kind of torture was to roll heavy cannon: 
balls about the floor of the room over one 
in which the person was to be tortured was 
confined. 

The din produced had the effect of entire. 
ly banishing ‘‘tired nature's sweet restorer’ 
trom the eyes of this hapless mortal, and 
sooner or later, the want of quiet, and con- 
sequent rest, deprived him of life or reason. 
This torture has not been left behind like 
the rack and the thumb screws, but still 
claims i's victims. 

The weary brain is kept on the alert by 
the rattle of vehicles long alter it ought to 
have passed intoa state of obliviousness, 
and when the disturbance dies away, is 
roused again long before the amount of rest 
necessary to recuperate it and fit it for anoth 
er day’s work has been obtained. 

Even when the brief lull which occurs in 
the course of every twenty-four hours does 
take place, the mischief that has been done 
continues, and the sleep that comes is rest. 
less and broken. 

Many people pride themselves upon the 
lact that they can sleep in spite of the noise 
of the wheels which dash along the streets 
outside; but they do not consider that, 
thoagh they may be asleep, the sensitive 
tympanum of the ear still receives the im 
preasions the sound-waves convey to it, and 
passes them on to the brain. 

This unconscious hearing of sounds while 
asleep is the reason of the feeling of unrest 
that is so often expernenced after a sleep 
th «4 may have oeen of even more than the 
requisite duraiion. 

Every city man has noticed the compar. 
atively invigorating effects of a might’s rest 
im the ccuntry or sea-shore,and has prob- 
ably put it down to fresh air and treedom 
trom the cares of business. Bat a more 
important tactor than these has been the 
absence of nowe—-and the consequent rest 
that his brain has been allowed. 

We have already said that it is useless to 
expect in town the quiet that isso great a 
charm to the country or sea ; but while we 
erent that a certain amount of noise is a 
necessary evil in a city, we ask, Why 
should there be so much of &? If every 
one could be brought to recognise that they 
have no greater right to inflict am unneces- 
sary noise upon a fellow-creature than to 
deal him a blow, a far pleasanter, happier, 
and healthier state of life would be possible 
in busy towns than is the case now. 





It is a graceful habit for children to say 
to each other, ‘Will you bave the good 
ness?’ and “Ithank you.”” We donct like 
to see prim artificial children; there are few 
things we dislike so much as a miniature 





Those who are fated live where the 








whins and rattle of trains are within sudi- 
ble distance, find them quite sufficient to 
try the strongest nerves. But this is not 
the view which the engineer takes of the 


At all hours of the day and night he 
springs the shrill blast of his steam whistle 
@pon the ears of a long-suffering public; 
and however accustomed one may become 
to other noises, this is one which never 


they are exposed to the torture which their 


The noise made by children is twice as 
noticeable in town as in the country. A 
merry, shouting, laughing gang racing 
wildly down the road, is, in the country, a 


ness of the little ones; in town, it comes as 
an addition to the already far too numerous 
diswressing sounds, and makes us wonder 


manners by no means implies affectation or 
restraint. It is quiteas casy tosay, ‘Please 
give me a piece of pie,” as to say, ‘I want 
a piece of pie.’ The idea that constant 
politeness would render social life too stiff 
and restrained, springs from a false estimate 
of politeness. True politeness is periect 
ease and freedom. It simply consists in 
treating others just as you would like to be 
treated yoursell. 

Maun who isolate themselves from society, 
and have no near and family ties, are the 
most uncomfortable of human beings. By- 
ron says, ‘Happiness was bora a twin ;”’ 
but the phiase, though pretty and poctic, 
does not go far enough. We are gregari 
ous, and not intended to march through life 
either in double or in single file. The man 
who cares for nobody, and for whom nobudy 
cares, has nothing to live for that will pay 
for the trouble of keeping body and soul 
together. You must have a heapoi embers 
to make a glowing fire. Scatter them apart, 
and they become dimandcold. Soto have 
® briek, vigorous life, you must have a 
group of lives. : 

Tere is not such a mighty difference as 
some may imagine between the poor and 
the rich. In pomp, show, and opinion, 
there isa great deal, but iittle as to the 
pleasures and conveniences of iife. They 
enjoy the same earth, and air, and Heaven; 
hunger and thirst make the poor man’s 
meat and drink as pleasant and relishing as 
all the varieties which cover a rich man’s 
table; and the labor of a poor man in 
morte healthful, and many times more pleas- 
ant, too, than the ease and luxury of the 
rich. 

TuEnx is a perennial nobleness and even 
sacredness in work. Work he never so be- 
nighted, forgetful of his high calling, there 
is always bope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works; in idleness alone there is 
perpetual despair. Work, never so Mam 

monish, or mean, is in communication with 
Nature; the real desire to get work done 
wil] iteelf lead one more and more to truth 
—to Nature’s appointments and regulations, 
which are truth. The latest Gospel in this 
world is know thy work, and do it. 


Bp true to your own highest convictions. 
Intimations from our owa souls, of some 
thing more perfect than others teach, if 
faithfully followed, give a consciousness of 
spiritual force and progress never exper. 
enced by the vulgar of high life or low lite, 
who march along as they are drilled, to the 
step of their tunes. 

Tux pleasures of the world are deceittul; 
they promise more than they give. They 
trouble us in seeking them, they do not 
satisty us when possessing them, and they 
make ue despair in losing them. 


Waar is done from habit is done without 
reflection and without recollection. This 
explains why we are 80 little able to give 
the reasons for our past career, or to revive 
a remembrance ot its incidents. 

Nuvzgr suffer your children to require 
service from others which they can pertorm 
themsecives. A strict observance of the rule 
will be of incalculable advantage to them 
in every period of life. 

Bors that are philosophers at six years of 
ageare generally block-heads at twenty. 
one By forcing children, you get so much 
into their heads, that they become cracked 
in order to hold it. 

Tum great secre: of happiness is to be on 
good terms with one's self. Asal! externa! 
troubles throw us back upon ourselves, it is 
pleasant to find there a comfortable retreat. 
*Trs a sad thing when men have neither 
heart enough to speak well aor judgment 
enough to bold their tongue; this is the 
foundation of al] impertinence. 

Hz who thinks he can do without others 
is greatly mistaken; and he who thinks 
others cannot do without him is stil] more 
grievously in error. 


The Werld’s Happenings. 
In America there is « post office forevery 


2082 persons. 

There ire 45 Veterans of thé late War in 
thé lowa Legisiatare. 

Square glass boxes, bound with ribbons, 
are something new to hold csady. 

A New York lady bad recently on her 
dinner table 160 orchids that cost 61.58 each. 

A sponge eight feet in circumference is 
on exhibition in a store in William street, New York 
city, 

Lager beer is beer that has been laid 
Gown to ripen. The word ‘‘lager’’ literally means a 
stand for casks. 

Professor Carnelly, of Aberdeen, says 
that since 1870 the average duration of human life 
bas increased by five years. 

A district school in Vermont has five 
pupils, brothersand sisters, their mother is teacher; 
their father is the whole School Committee, 

The Supreme Oourt of Massachusetts 


has ruled that a man who Is injured in a railroad ac- 
cideat whi'e riding on a pass cannot recover dam- 


ages, 

The Schoo! Board of Albany, N Y., has 
authorised the hiring of a carry-all in order to bring 
children living on the outekirte of the city to the 
nearest public school, 

An eccentric old German in Wisconsia 
recently went to Milwaukee and charterd a street car 
for his exclusive use. He rodeali over the line and 
would not permit any one to get in the car with him, 

A Missouri tramp who was at the end of 
his rope gave himself up as a murderer wanted in 
Maine, and be thas got five months of feod and shel- 





ter and lionising before it was ascertained that he 
had never been as far East as Chicago in his life, 


A determined terrier in Baltimore fol. 
lowed a rat down an inlet and into the sewer. He 
lost bis intended victim, though, and bad to remain 
in \he sewer until the next day, when he was rescued 
more dead than alive. 


A Lansing, Mich, man made his wife 
happy on Christmas by giving ber a billiard table, 
but the good woman was enough forhim. She buated 
up the handsomest tea set in Michigan, and made a 
present of it to her husband, 


A Raleigh, N. C., special says: ‘The 
youngest couple ever married in this State bave just 
been joined together in Davis county. The groom is 
Jobo Richmer, aged 13; the bride, Biste Westiake, 
aged ll years and 6 months, Strange to say, the par- 
ents assented, 


An sudiesce in an Indian village io 
Michigan, becoming disgusted at the tameness of a 
theatrical performance, chased the actors out of the 
theatre and organized adance. The orchestra, who 
were not a litile scared, consented, without any 
coaxing, to provide the music, 


Excavations in Rome show that ihe an- 
clent plumbers of the Eternal City were obliged te 
be very particular with their work. There have been 
unearthed great quantities of lead water- pipe, each 
piaialy stamped with the sameof the owner of the 
house, the year of the plambing, etc. 


The biggest edible oysters in the world, 
according to a current paragraph, are fousd at Port 
Linooin, South Australia. They are as large ag 8 
dinnerplate, and the same shape. They are some- 
times s foot across the shell, and the oyster Mts his 
shell so well chat be leaves littice margin, 


One of the fire department borees at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., during s recent sie spell showed him- 
selfa very gameanimal. Every time an alarm was 
rung in he would stagger to his feet and make a 
feeble but determined effort to reach his engine, 
antil his strength gave ont and he fell exhausted. 


Rev Joho W. Farnbam, the minister of 
the colored Methodist church at Onarilette, N. C., 
wears a boot the size of which is 354, which necegsl, 
tates a sole Winches in length and 7 inches broad. 
The preacher stands 6 feet 10 inches in his stockings, 
and weighs 410 pounds when stripped of his impedi- 
ments. 


Brave Kate Shelley, the lowa girl, who, 
at the age of 16. saved « train load of people on Jaly 
6, 1441, by crossing over an iron bridge om her bands 
and Kkneesin a tempest to give warning of another 
bridge's destraction. bas tried to support her family 
by teaching, but they are destitute. Now she ts in 
need of help. 


A large tramp dog bas created a sensa- 
tion at Derby, Cona., by wading out in s mill 
stream until nothing bat its head is uncovered, and 
then setting up a howl which it keeps ap for two or 
three hours. The animal evidently takes pleasure 
im the proceeding, for it has repeated it every after- 
noog for nearly a week. 


Doo Evans, of the Ord ranch, near Gard- 
ley, Col, wanted totie a bog. There was neither 
rope nor wire at hand, but a Chinese ‘boy connected 
with the place offered his queue, Tne offer was ac- 
cepted ,the queue cut off, and the hogs legs tied to- 
gether with is. The littie beathen has been anxious 
to have his queue back. 


Ia a smal) town in Connecticut a minister 
closed his sermon the other day with these words: 
We would be pleased, moreover, to have the young 
man who Is now standing outside the door come in 
and make Certain whether she is here or not. That 
would be a great deal hetter than opesing the door 
half an ioc and exposing the peopie in the last row 
of seats to 8 draught.’’ 


Dr 8. W. Saniord, of Henning, Tenn., 
reporte the case of a physician to whom a maa witha 
cut-off finger came, bringing the finger. The doctor 
was drunk when he sowed the finger on. It untted 
Bieely. But the doctor sewed ft om with the palm 
earface turned the wrong way. The dector afier 
sobering up, wanted to ampu'ate the finger and put 
it back right, but the patient dectined. 


According to a dispatch from Vienna ‘“‘the 
star of Bethlehem willagain be visible this year, 
which will make ite seventh appearance since the 
birth of Christ. It comes once in 316 years, anm@ is of 





W ITrHourT courage there cannot be truth, 





beau or belle. But the habit of goo 











and without truth there can be no other t 
virtae 


wondrous brilliasce for the space of three weeka, 
then it wanes, and disappears after 17 months. It 
Will be a sixth star added to the five @xed stars is 
constellation Cassiopeia while it remeins ia 
sight 
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A MAGH RET. 


—— 


BY 6USIB M. BROT. 


Lands cannot sever us, Gearest, 
Seas cannot keep us apart, 

For lo! at all times, tm all places, 
The beart ever isaps to the heart. 


Our souls bold a subtic communion, 
For sach \s love's magic, | ween, 

That each to the other grows closer, 
Tho’ leagues and leagues intervene. 


The magnet of spirit attrection 
The master of time is, and space; 

By means of it we are as pear, love, 
As tho’ we were face to face. 


Le 


Cousin Dan. 


BY MB, ST. JOHN, 

R. CYPRIAN HAY’S marriage had 
been distinctly a romantic ome in a 
quiet sortofaway. At least it was 

sufficiently entangled with circumstances 
slightly out of the common oourse of 
events to mane it appear romentic to the 
principal parties concerned, whatever 
might think outsiders, who only saw 
a bachelor of forty, with hair get- 
ting thin and greyish about the temples, 
taking to wife a lacy who neither was nor 
pretended tobe any longer in her first 
youth, However, to expiain, 

Herein lay the romance, 

lt was twelve long years before the time 
we write of that pretty Madge Grimthorpe 
and Cyprian Hay had fallen desperately 
in love with each other, 

He afine young fellow ina rich mer- 
cbant ancie’s office, she a charming girl of 
twenty, 60 well bred and winsome that the 
fact of her being only the daughter of a 
suburban parson who had little chance of 
preferment, and her face being her only 
fortane, seemed really of very Little conse. 
quence, 

Young Hay would have enough for both 
presently. Madge was undisputed beile 
of their circle, They made a splendid cou- 
ple. Congratulattons filled the air, and 
people prophesied the wedding would be 
soon, 

But— 

When al! the world was extolling young 
Hay’s good sense and Miss Madge’s good 
luck it forgot—or possibly never exactly 
realized the existence of—two serious stum- 
bling blocks on this seemingly well-cieared 
high road to bappiness, 

Mr, Cyprian Hay’s love bore a fatal mark 
of sincerity, He was jealous! 

Miss Madge Grimthorpe was h 
ed to ® pronounced degree, Some folks 
called her too independent. 

Thus then it befell our betrothed pair, 

Ata friend's reception, when their en- 
g8geoment was about three months’ old, a 
stranger, @ dashing young naval officer, 
hovered in confidentially close attendance 
on the bewitching fiancee, carrying his at- 
tention to a point which Mr. Hay consider. 
ed encroachment on his own privileges, 

He told Madge as much when they me 
next day, amd the gleam of andacious fun 
with which she received his scolding added 
fuel to the fire of his wrath. So he crystai- 
ized his emotions in two unlucky sen- 
tenocea; 

“You flirted with the man sbominably. 
Remember in future 1 don’t allow that sort 
of thing.” 

Then the laughter ated out of Miss Grim- 
thorpe’s hazel-grey eyes. Her pink cheeks 
—and she had such a complexion in those 
days—turned pale, and the dimple close to 
tne left-hand corner of her lips disappeared 
like summer lightning. 

Up rose ber slim figure ss erect as her 
father’s church-steepie, with: 

“Flirtation, Cyprian, is what I permit no 
man to accuse me of. AndlI beg to say 
you are not in the position to ‘allow’ or not 
‘allow’ anything I choose to do,”’ 

To which be answered hotiy: 

“It appears to me, Miss Grimthorpe, that 
common respect for yourself, to say noth- 
ing of any respect for such an accident at 
myselt, might bave suggested your putting 
some decent bounds tothe encouragement 
you gave that fellow last night.”’ 

And she returned crimsoning deeply: 

“Kindly remember, Mr. Hay, that the 
‘fellow’ is an old friend and a family con- 
nection. I cannot ‘allow’ him io be spoken 
of in sueh terma,’’ 

He, enraged: 

“You expect me, perhaps, to share your 
Uunblushing pleasure in bis attentions!’ 

She, ironically: 

“I really don’t see why you shouldn't.” 

‘And tochum with him! And let him 
run loose about you like a tarne cat!’’ 


Certainly, that would be pleasant for ca 
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a, very much so, indeed! Charmiagly 





pleasant! Oonsumedily pleasant! But not 
the sort of pleasantness for me, Madge! 1 
can’t stand this sort of thing. If you and I 
are to ke@p—es we are, you must promise 
never to have anything to say tothia man 
again. Will you promise?’ 

“No,” emphaticaliy, “1 will not, for’— 
drawing a long quive ing breath—“I can- 
not stand this sort of thing either.” 

“Then, Miss Grimtborpe, as there ap- 
pears very littie prospect of our agreeing, 


1% would be better, perhaps, for us to part 


finally while we are yot able to do 80,” 

“Ob, much beter, Mr, Hay. It is time 
for me to go to church with papa now’’ (this 
pretty quarrel took piece on the Holy 
Sabbath of all days!), “sol wish you,” 
with three finger tips and an elegant cour- 
tesy. “good evening,” 

He bowed over those finger-tips as po- 
iitely as if he were dot literally consuming 
with rage, then walked outof the house 
and down the street with his head well 
Up. 

She watched him from the window tur- 
tively, blinking rather. He spent the reet 
Of thet night shaking bis anger with brandy 
end sodas (his first and last outburst of 
that kind;) and very bad indeed he felt al- 
ter it, 

She, when oertain he was not coming 
back, ran off—not to church, but to bury 
her head under two pillows and ory like a 
baby, and then lie wondering for hours 
whether she ought to write to him first to- 
morrow, or he to her. 

He went wretched but inflexible to his 
office next morning. There found his an- 
cle fuming over news from Oeylon. An 
agent had gone wrong. Oneof the family 
or firm muet go out. 

Still madiy jealous, Mr, Cyprian volun- 
teered for the post. Nobody wanted him 
in Eogiand. At least sbe didn’t, Tue rest 
of toe world didn’t count. She loved bim 
not. She would forget him! In twelve 
bours be was off; just when Madge was 
beginning to feel rather sick with listen- 
ing for hie familiar knook so long, and wae 
oom pounding with ber pride as tothe best 
and quickest way of making it all up. 

But that chance was not to be hers, and 
as yet, poor girl, the first fle only of ner 
mitfortunes bad come upon her. The reat 
of the batailion followed fast.) 

Before it was well known that Madge 
Grimthorpe bad lost ber lover, the still 
graver news spread that she had lost ber 
father. 

When the Rector of St. Stephen’s died, 
then bis main income died too, His chil- 
dren were left upon the wurid with about 
five pounds ten a year each. 

The only refuge open to Madge from 
downright charity was in the home of an 
old and ailing relative, who took care to ex- 
plain that her chief mesns were an annuity; 
so the Rev. J. Grimtborpe’s daughter must 
expect neither luxuries nor legacy if she 
became her half nurse, half companion. 

It was a gruesome changes, but at any rate 
she could earn ber salt by it, Soin the old 
invalid’s Herefordsbire home the girl’s 
young life was hid away. 

The pretty roses of her cheeks faded with 
time, Surely the tears of all her troubles 
drowned them, Cyprian bad forgotten or 
had never loved her! 

For twelve long, long years her days 
went by—Dbnasy, plecid, joyless. Then—— 

A gentleman stood by the door of a room 
where people were dancing one evening, 
looking with amusement on the changes of 
dreesand fashion since he had left Eng- 
land long ago. 

These were not altogether to his taste. 
The giris were more bare than they used 
to be, he thought, and that showed no im- 
provement in social tone. He said as much 
to his hostess who came to obide him for 
not walizing. 

“And they can’t converse,” he grambied 
on; “they only seem to simptrand giggle 
and so forth nowadays.”’ 

“Tnen come,’ said his friend, “and be 
introduced to one of a different school. 
The school of adversity, one might say,”’ 
chatting on as they crossed the room, “for 
she has bad triale enough, I should think. 
She tended a fractious old relative for 
years, and is only just released from tuat 
labor. 1 bad much ado to make her come 
among us to-night, bat she is such a favor- 
ite of mine, I would have my way and 
brighten her up for once. She neither 
simpers nor giggles, no ‘so-fortys,’ I prom- 
ise you. Miss Grimthorpe, may | introduce 
Mr, Hay?’ 

A figure most graceful stil) turned to- 
wards him. A well remembered head 
with ite rich crown of nut-brown braids 
was raised in startied questioning. 


Was it the lights of the room, or what. 
seemed to dazzie them both? One moment 
only they looked into each others eyes, 





but in that brief glance they read 





Well, that both had loved truly. That 
neither had forgotten! 

They got through the explanation ai| in 
about five minutes up a half-cortained cor- 
ner, and Medge heard how Oyprien hed 
written once a year after he had left, and 
how the letter was returned with ‘not 
known’’ across the address. 

And they told each other bow in a steady 
dull sort of way they had been miserable 
astnder, and had never opce dreamt of 
caring for any one else. And Madge’s ool- 
or came flattering beck to her face. Her 
eyes were softer, brighter, tenderer than 
ever, 


Clad in sinyple bleck, with a bunch of. 


old-teshioned red roses where ber dress 
jus showed her shapely white neok, there 
ween’t a woman in the room to compare 
with her to her mature lover's mind. 

Fooliah, wieked though they bad been to 
part, the delight of reunion was so intense 
it simost atoned for all, Before be took 
her out of that glorified corner he heard 
with keen satis/action that she was now 
alone, bomeiees again. So—— 

“Tnere’s nothing to stopoar being happy 
an fast ae we please,” be declared. And 
as he was strictly correct, the wedding-day 
was fixed forthwith. 

They were married from that very house 
within a month. They felt themesives re- 
juvenating every bour asthey honey moon- 
ed among the Swiss Lakes, 

And they promised each other when they 
came back to “Hill House,” at Surbiton, 
that they were going to live happy ever- 
more, 

And at firstavery fair prospect they 
seemed to have of keeping their word. But 
their first wedded year was scarcely over 
when this halcyon state of affaires was 
threatened by sometbing which much have 
a cbapter to iteel!. 

lt waa #0 very, very strange! 

= e * . ® 

Mr, Hay’s return to Eagiand had been 
a preiude to his stepping inio the excellent 
position of head of his Oity firm. 

This carried with it such efflaence that 
the home at Sarbiten weat short of no réa- 
sonable comfort or luxury that money 
cogid supply. Everything indeed that the 
heart of Majame Madge could desire, it 
seemed to be the delight of ner huspand 
to lavieb on ber 

The tastes ber long probation of poverty 
had repressed now woke up sfreab, and 
were proudly fostered by her indulgent 
partner. 

Her drawing room was whatan enthu- 
siaatic caller dubbed ‘‘a poem.’’ None of 
your wholesale upboistering aod turnisb- 
ing from catalogues, but every single arti. 
cle well considered and chosen by hersell, 
from the deep dark velvet lounges to the 
tiniest bit of crockery upon the walls 

Her little morning room, if leas pretty, 
was even costiier, for Mr. Hay had insisted 
on sarrounding her there with every ox- 
pensive ornament she happened to admire. 
Her fands for dress, for amusement, for 
charity, were—whet seemed to ber who 
had known the want of a shilling—al most 
unlimited, 

If she had a wish ungratified it was 
through no fault of her devoted spouse. So 
most certainly she ought to have been 
completely and entirely bappy. 

And yet ase wily serpent found ite way 
to Paradise, so did s littie evil spirit pene- 
trate this cbarming home! 

The moment of ite ill-omened advent was 
d ficult toc fix on. For some weeke it 
seemed vaguely to pervade the air rather 
than take definite shape. 

Bat ite infloence was bere, there and ey- 
erywhere, lt was siways cropping up 
when least expected. For instance—— 

No wile in the wide suburte of all Lon- 
don was at first more punctual than Madge 
in watebing for ber lordand master's re- 
turn by the afternoon train. Her greeting 
was always gied and ready and everything 
that it ought to be till Just sbout this 
time, 

But now instead of waiting for him ia 
the bow-window, she would come hurry- 
ing, at the sound of his latch key, from her 
own little sanctam. 

Occasionally even she would not be fortb- 
coming tili Mr. Hay loudly inquired for 
ber, Then ebe wouid hasten to him, con- 
fused and perhaps reddening. 

This was odd! 

Once going Guietiy in—no face at the 
window that day!—he had distinetiy heard 
his wife’s voice speaking sioud in her 
room, 

He made forthe apartment, The doer 
was bolted within. Before sabe opened it 
to his tap be couid bave sworn he heard 
the French window of the garden creak. 

That was odder! 

He asked her jocosely if she was chatting 
with ghosts or holding a seance with Spir- 





ita, and she bent her head—that shapely 
head he was so proud of—over the orchid 
in hie betton bole—hbe always brought ber 
home « button-hole, which she wore for 
dizper—aend eke sald she was “onaly—only 
—réading out loud.’' O! coarse his Madge 
waa the soul truib, but— 

It sounded curious! 

Then she grew distraite, The hours Mr. 
Hay epent home he liked his wife to devote 
berpelt and her thoughts to him excla- 


Nowadays she often sppeared to share 
them with something or—confound the no. 
tios—with some one else, 

he weht into reveries when he was tell- 
iog ber news, She geve him wrong an- 
ewers to bis q aestions and sometimes none 
at ail. 

Tnat was provoking! 

‘pon my word. Madge," he exclaimed 
one evening, throwing down his newepe- 
per in a pet, when he bad been reading ber 
a lively account of a new operetta, and for 
response she bad looked at bim with 
dreamy eyes and said siowly, “it is a very 
awkward situation,”—‘apon my word | 
should like to know what your wits are 
wool gathering about! I believe you are 
getting tized of me!’’ 

But he wes sorry to heve spoken so bru- 
tally, when his wife, with pain in her 
ey'®, came to hie aide and called herself 
stupid, and said she bad only rather a head- 
ache, aad ‘Tired of bim! How could he 
beso cruel? He, who was everything to 
bert’’ 

So that was satisfactory, and for a week 
or two the element of unease faded into ite 
misimum. Then it waxed stronger again. 

Mr. Hay had secured tickets for one of 
the last good concerts Of the season, He 
wished bis wife to meet himin Piccadilly 
at three o’clock, and insteed of being de- 
lighted with the arrangement Madge de- 
murred at it with the same singaler air 
of gomfusion or fear her husband had often 
noticed her wearing of late. 

‘'m afraid, desr,’”’ ene stammered, “1 
can hardly manage it, I haven't time.’’ 

“Whail” cried Mr. Hay, part laagting, 
part aggrieved. “Why I didn’t know you'd 
anything on earth to do except order din- 
oer aad amuse yourself, 1 sbould think 
thome duties will surely leave you time to 
come and laten to Sarasate.”’ 

*] snould like it, of course,” said Mra, 
Hay hurriedly, “aod if 1 had known belore 
1 couid—1 mean—oh, weil, as you've been 
#0 good and got the tickets | must come; 
oniy good-bye now, Uyprian dear. Dou’t 
keep me, 1’m raiber busy.’’ 

Busy! Whatabout? he wondered. The 
highiy intelligent and very supertor par- 
jormaid was passing through the hall as be 
took up his bat and gloves, 

The house had four well-paid servants, 
These ought not to leave the mistress much 
w da 

‘| hope, Walker,” he observed, “you 
don’t aliow’ your mistress to tire herself 
over anything while I am away.” 

‘Ob dear no, sir,’’ said Welker, ‘I attend 
to everything Mra. Hay orders, | never 
leave her & thing to see after if I know it.” 

Queer! That didn’ttaily with what his 
wite said, The contradiction of the two 
statements worried Mr. Hay at bis office 
ailthe morning. And it worried bim too 
at the concert In fhe afternoon, though bis 
Madge, iu bigh spirits and in capita! time, 
met him there and appeared to enjoy the 
entertainment thoroughly. 

However, all through the eventing after- 
wards she was in suon delightful dumestic 
form that whatever she said or did must be 
right, and Mr. Hay’s restlessness under. 
went another luli. 

It was stirred up violently again a few 
days later. 

Madge’s headaches had been troubling 
ber agaip, Or something that made ber 
eecm very weary of an evening. Mr. OCyp- 
riam lay swake pondering over her pale- 
Deas, 

“J think, my dear,” be sald next morn- 
ing—a fine Beplember one—at break iast: 
“you can’t get out enough while I'm in tLe 
city. You look asif yoo want more air, Now 
did you get a walk yosterday?”’ 

“Ob, yes, Cyprian, thanks. Let me give 
you some more cofiee.” 

“Halfiacup only. Ab, but | mean a 
good constitutional. Now tell me exactly 
where you went,’’ 

“Ob, to a sh——to see-——0h, guite a nice 
long wey, really.’ 

“Ab. bat where?” 

“Why, ae tar as | wanted, Cyp,” with 
playfulness real or assamed, ‘so don’t ask 
any more questions, Look, it’s nearly 
nine.” 


Ho it might be. But Mr. day didn’t feel 


ebeerful enough go off to the train witb 
his ueoal vriskness,. Why ocouldn’t bis 
wile eay piainiy where she bad been? 














| 
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Le dear, it’s for you entirely I want the 
“Tuen dom’t mention it,” entreatingly. 
1] don’t want it im the least. Why don’t 


pee tage toying with « gloxonie on 
@ middie of the breakfast tablie—‘“‘why 


don’t you at home this sutamn sad— 
and furnish little emoking-room up 
or other with the 
« darli Iocan do without the 
room at present. Anything does for m 
and abroad. My whime 
can wait ti) 1 eee looking 
So just change your mind about a 
“No, Oy 1 won't,” very positively, 


“and now really you must be off,’ 
There wae something unusual—wes hk 
oef in her voice, Why, her temper 
always seemed to him jast pertect. 
Mr, Hay scoosted Walker ia the nail 


a. 
“Be sure you change those library books 
this mornin Your mistress | fee! 
dull # you on’t get her pienty of fresh 


mie | e , 

Walker gtve a suppressed amile. 

“I'll see and oe them, air, 
don’t think mistress js dull.” 

ee otit. But,” with biand confi- 
dence, course she lonely while I’m 
in town," 

“Ob, no, sir, not al ” handing him 
hia gloves, ‘*rhere's lots of callers come."’ 
Rony to be sure, on Mondays. Bat 


But I 


‘ 
here. yesver. 
day. And Mra. Holland to lunoh, and,’’ 

«q bis stick, “a gentieman in the af- 
ternoon."’ 

“A gentleman in the afternoon!’ 

He was quite equi and bis foot on 
ping--his @opping to investigate tie i 
ng-- . 
ee med of maidservants. 

Mrs. Holland, a near neighbor, was often 
in, be knew. Her lunching with Madge 
vr ia unusual. Other e in and 


very sm 
omy well-assured as to 
naes onely? 
Why, indeed! Mr. Hay stalked off so 
over these questions that he 


gol! by the oft tf -~— 
oe o 

sation, and, bh he his error 

With » the re of losing 


his train by precisely one minute. 

A though thiswas tos punctual 
man, it carried oompensation with it for 
once. Now be bave haif an boar 
more af home. And he could just mention 


yeste afternoon to Madge. 
Probably she had forgot her visitor, 
bat mame him at the least hint from 


As Mr, Hay left the that ing 
ahe turned impulsively to the giass above 
the marbie mantei piece, therein re- 
fiectively (no pun, please), and sbook ber 
head reproschiully. 


“For you yea worthless woman,’’ she 
sollioqu » “everything ie for you, in- 
deed; you! ob, I’m ashamed of o9 Then 
a a fi ekering emile followed by a 
sigh. ‘Poor fellow. Poor good old Ogp- 
rian. Whatever will be say? And he 
wanted to get me ey | by Thursday of all 
days. It'salmost as if he me, 
But be cannot, | wonder whatever will he 
aay. ldon’t think be’ll beangry. That's 
not his way now. But I believe he'll be 
very sorry. aay zee lecnatiens oreat 
you look quite @ and excited, I 
you don’t mind i never have self-com- 
mand enough keep your secret, Oh, 
Cyprian, | @ do you what's 

to heppen! Now, her face wi 
eau de Cologne, how I Fanny Hol- 
land would come, I long to know if she 
bri the letter that is to 
Ob, Madge, it’s abominable 

for 7 to call them chains! Ad, thare’s 
Wal meth ny So @ to 
no one y except———”” an 

bereelf abe hastened from the — ™ 

Five minates later Mra. Holland ran over 
from the house opposite, and the two woum- 
en entering the drawing room ab 
animated tete-a-tete just as Mr. Hay wae 
thinking be would go and hunt up bis 
wife. 

“Nuisance!”’ mused he, out of sight 
though not of hearing. “Now thet litie 
women will keep Madge an hour over her 
pureery chronicies. Suan’t interrupt them, 
Rest stop bere «a few minutes and them go 


| 


i 


commonly pilessed to sse ber, Dull, of 


without me. Knew 
cao want tor elt W . Eh! what! whet's 
"re “e 

“De. Fonmn 1 bt I never should 

have got rid of © prian this morning. D> 

bt eg nto bis old head ne 

‘wasted to carry me off to this week— 
to row,” 

wP’ echoed Mra, Holland, 


. P 
“why that’s ,rhen you make your fina 
("Preparations! what for?’ thought Mr. 


, hugely ) 
“ikesine Be ace I’m getting #0, #0 
pouseuen hand d ,. If made 
my dear. you 
reeif iil it ~b. A spoi! ail, a? must 

Ve 20 neuralgia on Thursday. 

f’’ etientiy commented the lis- 
Thereday ae ; ra. What does 

t gave no reeson. 0e8 
it mean * 

“4N ot if we can beip it, Fanny, I promise. 
Luckily ev is nesrly ready, and 
with this”—e faint sound indicated tue 
wa of paper—‘‘] can wind up every- 
thio worrow and not leave Cyprian a 
single shilling to pay.” 

“Not leave Cyprian a single shilling to 
pay! Not —leave—Oyprian —Oontamon!”’ 

‘Tben you think,” apparentiy examin- 
a - pe “be bas sent you enough?” 

e 


“Enough! Oh, he has been most liberal. 
I toid him so yesterday when he paid me 
that hasty 

‘Ob, on, madam; oh, oh!” 

“It ia more than enough as I shall man- 
-_ b it cost me wore than | expect- 

, Iiteraily for bush money, you under- 
stand, if my husband had nd it all out 
and puta to it Lahould have been’’— 
with en em Little staup—‘‘wild.’’ 

“Oh, you naughty woman,’’ said Mrs, 
Holian “(We are great friends, and nav- 
ing engaged to back you I’m not going to 
call off, but I’m not quite clear yet whether 
I approve of what you are a 4 It’s 
risky. My busband would resent it if he 
found out I were inclined to such tricks, 
So it’s a good thing perbaps my children 
tie me and I oan't attempt to follow your 


exemple.’’ 

Tricks ! Her husband would resent,’ 

matress the unlucky hearer, getting very 
) 

“Ab, if he found ont,” said Mre, Hay 
significantl); ‘but as I am managing, the 
boa mari wont find ont, And, you see, 
when I choose to make my contession as 1 
eboocee to make it, why 1 can wind wy 
ee a Oyprian round my little finger. 

rz oe hy understand aim as I oo ‘ 

“A perhaps you don’t understen 
hiu tnoroughly,”’ mentally commented he 
thas carelessiy alluded to, grinding his 


CWoll, that I leave to you,” said Mrs, 
Aoliand. “All I can say is you're a clever 
woman, Mr: Hay, to have him tn the 
G@ark so long. ow, piataly, I want to hear 
po hy ie save ye F aad long 

been brooding over 

‘On, for and years, Of and on 
ever since Dan hed to join his sbip 
‘unexpectediy just when he ‘wae on the 


very ¥' of proposal 
¢ Oonsin Daal" The man who had hua 


— =a d caused the querrel o 
eg youth f Mr. Hay turned S cold as 


“ yo felt % so cruel. pt 

ahow heavy my heart wae just then. 

@le conid 1 then foresee the end of his 
trigia and mine, | never forgot his troubles, 
poor feliow,”’ 

‘Se it seems,” mea ly. 
know, 1 wisn you oo have rewarded 
him tor them by something a little short of 
an elopement.” 

(Good heavens! The poor husband d 
his hand into a maiden-hair fern an 
clutched it up by the roots. ) 

“Ah, 1 wish I could. I thought it over 
and over til! my brain seemed oom ly 


“But do you 


muddied, So I had to give it to circum. 
stances, And Paris not ng far off—how 
curious that Oyprian wanted to take me 


there this week, the coincidence made me 
jump——”’ 

(So it did some one else. ) 

‘\—why that seemed the best place to 
arran for. Dan, you Know, the dear 
tellow, makes every pian with the most 
perfect consideration. We shall work out 


of it allright Nobody will be ultimately 
abocked, Did I show you his very last 
letter? ”’ 


“No, Ry, were interrupted, _ 
remem da were beginning. 
Let me bear it am ay “ 

“Very well. 1 now it by heart, ridicu- 
pee Ae I expect that sounds to you. It 

wes 


“(My Lova— 
Mr. Oy Hay clenched his fists !) 
‘The approach of our joy is dazsi- 
ing. Let the vow 1 now register reassure 
iy A own timid heart, Never, by all that 
» Shall you repent o’erpounding 
the terrible obstacle that keeps us asun- 
der.’ (aiut” Oyprian Hay.) 
“On Thursday yeu will find me wal 
on the evening boat. 
* ‘Your ever devoted, 
“ t*Dan.’’’ 
pe ever devoted Dan !’’ Just powers! ) 
ear that sounds in earnest, does it 
“Very much so indeed. I suppote with 
euch an a ee lover an elopement 
wes the only ibility. Well, the end 
crowns all ; and though |l’ve not met the 
geatieman yet—his uniform is biue and 
gold, len’t it? —I most ferventiy 
usin Dan prosperity 
(‘A bandoned 


woman ! Snake | 





@sceitf Your husband shall hear of these 


doings!” with # ferocious glare through 
the geraniam-ocovered wall.) be 

“Tpanks, Fanpy, ® thousand times, A 
thanks too for ali your help. My seers 
could never bave reschead me unD 
it hed not been for your friendly band. 
The cheque you bave brought me —e 
signifies the end of your = offic sand 0 
my conceaiment, licig -ho! 1 wish it 
were over. 1 am as nervous a8 @ girl 

” 
a Margaret,” rallied the livelier 
lady, “one mast beve done with nerves 
when one embarks on these undertak |ogs. 
Come now and suow me bow far you bave 
got aiready for the rand denuuement 
A little rustling of skirts. The opening 
and closing of the door, Then the con fed - 
erates were gone! 

” ” a * 

Mr. Cyprian Hay rose, staggered to bis 
feat. ie was as oe as deatu. Rosca ilil- 
jem, trailing things on the a creeping 
things on the floor, all jambled themselves 
up into one vast coloriess mix. He 
to have no eyes. Would to Heaven be had 
lately bad po ears! 

Somehow or other, 

ps, be got safely out of the conserva- 
tory without smashing any gises. In the 
frenb air that ghastly fesiing of sickness 
wore of a littie, wae w puil bis 
acattered senses er, 

Very slowly he made his way to the 
station again. The platform official touched 
bis hat as be Opened tne dvuor of the first 
class compartment and hoped injerroge- 
tively that Mr, Hay was quite well tuis 
morning. 

“Very fine indeed,” answered Mr. Hay, 
aanbiles into his corner, totally uncon- 
scious of having said the wrong thing; and 
there he sat stupefied til) they reached 
Feochurch Street and he wept, still in a 
dreamy, automatic sort of way, w his 
office. 

“Not in to anybody,” he said to his bead 
clerk. ‘Take instructions or messages as 
it] were absent. L’ve—I’ve got the woth- 
ache.” 

Tnen he shut himself up in bis private 
room and with his elbows on the leather- 
topped table and his aching bead on bis 
trembling bands he set to work thinking. 

Poor Cyprian Hay! Through the most 
miserable bours of his life he marsbalied 
forth the facta that made them so, What 
were — \ put in logical—nay in damning 
sequence? why these: 

is wife had in love witb that fel- 
low years That Captain Danby 
Greaves, the distant relative—or ‘‘Oousin 
Dan,” as she called him now. 

Delicacy bad forbidden bis even naming 
the man to Margaret after their perfect re. 
anion, Gracious, goodness! what delicacy 
was she sbowing herself worth?” 

Next. She had oorresponded with this 
Cousin Dan through that infamous Mrs, 
Holland's connivance, ‘T'be hiatusin what 
he had heard he could fill in only too 
well. 

The man had come back from abroad 
perhaps. They had met since she was 
married. The old love biezed out again. 
Madness! This was the result! 


Next. The brute had been to his, Oyp- 
rian Hay'’s own house, The very waiting 
woman knew it and laughed at her master 
in ber sleeve! 

Then. Preparations for fligat from the 
home that he, poor fool, bad fancied Para- 
dise, ety maade in every hour of his 
absence, The filtby lucret was to fur- 
nish means for that filght had been handed 
to his wife almost in his own presence, 

The letter, breathing rapture over the 
poe pilot, had been read in his own 

earing. 

Madge, his Madan, his life’s love, his 
wife—was longing for Thursday, the hour 
when—oh, was he stark mad?—had he been 
drinking by sccident?—or was this night- 
mere?—when she could escape trom him 
for ever! 

Stark mad the wretched husband seem- 
ed like to go as this hideous array of 
facta confronted him, backed by fatal re 
membrance of trifles, impalpable in them. 
selves, but in the aggregate aff rding hor- 
rid confirmation of his worst dread, 

Madge had not watched for him of late. 
Oh, no, she had had other occupation! 
Her smile had not been ever ready to 
meet his, The reason? She—oh cruel, he 
couldn’t bear to think of itl-she felt 
herself false! 


To ponder oolly, calmly, dispassionately, 
Cyprian Hay waa utterly unable, The 
a weakness of his nature, which in 
ate happy months hed seemed to slumber, 
now brintied up, tresh vitalized. Madge’s 

ence, waiting fidelity, tender outpour- 
ng of long hoarded Jove, her charms and 
virtués, that but a little while ago he would 
have staked his soul on—these were vainly 
put in tue balance for ber favor, His fur- 
—- ——- Rng =: down the other 

, an wite’s tried wo 

kicked the beam! -_ 

Distracted nearly, wretched entire! . 
Cyprian Hay let morning, afternoon sl p 
by. At four o’clock the chiet clerk sig- 
nalled up the speasing.tube and asked di. 
rections, “Close as usual,” went down the 
answer, “and kindly teli Mra, Cook I shall 
be here to-nignt.’’ 

Mrs. Cook was office caretaker, A room 
he hed occasionsily occupied at night dur- 
ing the few weeks he had been at home 
and a bachelor remained ready for use, 
though since bis marriage he had never 
tena xtted it. 

Now he would stop there once more. He 
couldn’t go back to Hili House, He dared 


by force of habit 





Wish | 


Soul et 


not trust himeeil yet, 
sn Oe K came tapping at the door t 
I 4 nner he wt i pie | 
N othing he ans wered sh rtly 7 ” 
Then remembex mg that he didn’t want 


all the world to know his woe'at 


“Anything,” he sheuted, and while ‘ai 
prepered 


“anything was the dosx 
oS . Under ee wr that he went 
eavily downstairs, nearest 
grap bey and — to Mra. a. 
ih) .) n we City nigut ” 
Then blu back -4 the ai- 
most empty street—how queer it looked 


withoat its — orowd 
low it sounded w ms 

the latest murder at the 

some food, of what sort he neither knew 


nor cared, and crept u re to that stig 
ugly room, so different the cheery 
one at Hill House, with ite d and 
pretty mirrors, and totlet and-- 
Madge! 

One mirror here wis Almost 
too much. He saw tag in didn't 
wonder Mrs, Cook she 


brought his chop in! 

He looked ghasilier than when he'd been 
nigh wrecked in the “Iona” on bis home 
voyage. Alas! the profoundest wish of bis 
heart now was that he bad been quite 
wrecked. He would sooner infinitely bave | 
lout his life eo, than have bad to loss his | 
Madge—thuel 
m.. poor om. tae #0 worn out he act- 

yeie u © night through his 
dreame Sere of “Dan ie tooustn Dan,” 
‘Oeptain Dan!’ Fifty times be woke, cach 
with that evil sounding name upon his 
lips, “Dan, Dan, Dan!’ 

And when he got up up and 
when 6 break/asted after a fashion, and 
when he forced himseelf to look through tis 
letters and pencil orders to his clerks, hose 
three great staring signs, “AN,” seemed 
floating all about him. Nothing could b.ct 
them out, 

There was a note from his wife, A little 
scented cream colored envelope among bis 
business pile, It ca'ied bim ' Dearest Cyp,"’ 
and said she was frightened psy his teie. 

, and if he were not home panctually 
to morrow--that evening—she abould come 
for him. She wanted him particularly. 

“To see the last of me!” groaned the an- 
od’ paper and eavagely ploosing {s; trou 

per and sav y from 
bim. ‘Well, she shall have me,” 

And all through that dreary day he men- 
tally rehearsed the looks, the words, the 
yery ae p+ 4 which be by La 

w meet, enlighten, reproach, then— 
Heaven belp bim—part from her! 
use =e wes rains Ga tp. 

e fien news were out 
the latest moves of a divorce sult as he went 
down to the station at five, His wretched. 
ness, his name, should never be biaz ned 
out like that. He would bid her go—to be 
happy never to return, He would 
behind and—though he was forty he felt 
prema, good reader—and break his 
b 


The soft September twilight lay over his 
house as he ap U some 
windows were shining. Downstairs no 
lamps were lit, At the front bow there 
aay a yr the face that always used 
to make his steps quicken. He shuddered 
at the sight of % now. Madge to be crafty! 


Ugh! 
fhe nodded with asémbiance of gisdness 
as he went up the steps. He turned his 
heed aside and not to see. 
Walker opened the door with a smirk. 
oo wie as be w+ eaten peer ner, 
is » sudden collapsed, 
‘*Whose been bere to-day?” he asked 


hly. 
ro tho-aay, sir? Been heref’? stammered 
Walker, taken aback by his manner and 


question. 

“Yes; to-day, sir. So 
eget ae off bis head he condescended 
to mt servant. He was on the track 
of these hateful doings now. Might as well 
begin at one end astheother. “Answer 
me, and don’t prevaricate.”’ 

‘Sir, sald Walker, deeply affronted, for 
that long word meant something nasty, 
sabe wassure, “nobody has been here. At 
least,’’ hesitating, ‘‘nobody to speak of.”’ 

‘*No, not to speak of,’’ her master echoed 
bitterly. He could only too well believe 
that. “Teil your mistress I want to see 
her.” 

‘Yes, sir. She is in the drawing-room 
walting for you.” 

He couldn t bear that room, where he’d 
lavished his very best upon her, w witness 
what was coming. 

‘“] wish to see her in—in—my own 
room,” he said shortly, and began ascend. 
ing the stairs towards the rarely visited den 
called by courtesy his ‘study. 

Walker changed color. Then with & 
nimbie movement got before bim and ran 
up ahead B- 

‘No, sir, please. Thestady is—untidy,’ 
visibly invented aa ao excuse, ‘I haven't 


dusted it to-day. Would you mind going 
to mistress’s sowateg rooms?” 


Been here.’’ 


“Yes, I ” retorted Mr. Hay. ‘! 
will thank my wife to come and bed 
” and more slowly reaching the 


me 
first landing he thrust saide some new: 
tangled curtain and essayed to open the 

Or, 

It was looked! 

He turned upon the servant with tones 
of concentrated rage, 

‘What does this mean?” he asked. 

“What doos what mean?” said another 
voitce—-Mra, Hay’s—as she came burrying 
up. “Are you never coming down Wo (2, 
dear? Ob, Walker,” stopping short, “eure 
ly your master hasn’t——”"’ 

“No, ma’am,” said the woman in a stage 
whisper; ‘‘he wanted to go in, but { nipped 
Up and got the key in my pocket.” 





| Inter posed 
‘ stretched, 


“Give it to me this moment,’’ said ber 


| (aster jmperatively 


‘No, Walker—to me, please,” eage 


the mistress, with O86 


“and rum down and see 5% 








| Se beck as 1 came. Madge seems un- 
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a cushioned seat im it, Somehow Oyprian 
ooulda’t on his lege any longer #0 he 
sat prea Sn = and cleared throst, 
and said in a bat hf voice : 

“Margaret, I "'t want any toast, nor 
yet any —caresses, 

~x came close, looking a little tright- 
en 

“How | ” almost in a wh “thas 
this A a sting on sbout—abou Goustn 
Dan 

“Abt” She gavea smothered ory. 

Hewenton. “I mast know, at once; 
fully. Telime. I insiat upon it 

“ pene ae hung her head, the color 
mounting fast—“I am eo dreadfully sorry 
you've a © Re 1 can ~ you 
are angry. ser, 
and even kneeling thy — § hi 
‘please don’t blame meso very much 
7” be repeated bitariy. “What 

“All,” be re » ° more 
is left for me to know ? Tell 
have heard with my own ears that my wife 
bas never her Cousin Dan; that 
thoughts of him have filled her bead for 
montns; that be bas been with her in hours 
of my absence; that I—I am only the poor 
dupe she can wind round her littie fin 
he the lover who writes her barning 
ters; I the fool who will y receive 
any confession she chooses to make, he the 
man who pians to take her to Paris—tell 
me, is there,” with a pitiable break in his 
voice, “is there much more left for me to 
learn? Ob, Madge! oh, Madge!’’ 

As he spoke, as he ended, his wife drew 
back more and more, gd description 
of confusion swept across 
Speak she could not when her husband 


‘Perhaps there 
insist now on seeing the—-Oousin Dan 
you’ve got in there,” indicating with de- 
spairing gesture the study. “Is he not 
there? 

“Y-o-a,’”’ very faintly. 

He knew it, but it stabbed him afresh. 

“Then let me--give u I am noth- 
ing now to her—what 1 thought my dear— 
dear treasure--to the—the man she ers 
—the man,’’ with a lunatic attem at a 
lau ‘in—in—bine and gold, @ your 
shameless friend Mrs, Holland said yes- 
oe. 

“ 

gy 
me home to w conservatory, 
to hear there what has made me curse the 
— I was — 

ar ay sprang to her unfast- 
ened the study Seen and flung open, 
The light of a banging lamp streamed out 


upon ber, 
“Cy "’ she cried, her tone wild, as 
weil it might be, “look here and see I 


have hidden from you.” 

He got up and went siowty in. Looked 
eround, There was no officer, no man to 
beseen, Bat there was plenty to surprise, 
nevertheless, 

The little den was transformed into a 
perfect bijou study, A suite of antique 
Oak—the costly fancy he had refused b 
self till his Madge’s every liking was grat- 
ified; the booxs he preferred; tne ver 
table—true Jacobean—he had been co 
ing of that Jew of a dealer thig last twelve- 
clorhocd-—meseeeneume, Singsless idols, 
elor —meerschaums, 
trays, what not—disposed cun y a 
tne corners; and from the overmantel, itself 
agem two centuries old, smiled down a 
cuemge, And tho original wet wanding 
change. And the was os’ 
before bim—good fate, what could it been 
ken?—and tears were chasil down her 
face, and yet she was beaming through 
them, and she was saying: 

“Oh, Cyprian, Oyprian, that ever 
could doubt me! How you have pun 
me for ever keep'ng one single secret from 

ou. Bat it with my fault, so I’ll 

rgive you, dar Perhaps it was wick- 
ed of me to want be ever so little less 
indebted to you. Bat I did so want to give 

ou sometbing—you who were al ways giv- 
hey freely tome, And I had no 
quite my own, so I—IJ—wrote a book--a 
novel, And I cailed it ‘Cousin ps be- 
cause something that happened to Danby 
Greaves Sago gave me the beginning 
of the though I’ve notseen Danby 
since papa died, and he’s married now and 
has seven children} And I told no one 
about it all but Fanny Holland. I was 
giving her the end of it yesterday. I read 
it to her bit by bit, and once you came and 
ca us, and she ran off by the window 
for me, ane eee ask questions of her. 
Her ia the pubiisner—Mr. Lighton 
—Black and Lighton, you know, dear, | 
was so put to finish my book and seil it 
fastenough. But I managed it, and Mr. 
Lighton brought me the first copies on 
Monduy afvernoon. He lives up the Grove, 
and Fanny brought me the cheque for it 
yesterday. And, Cyprian, it wae all and 
Only to do this room up for you I worked. 
A birthdey present, dearoid man. And 
we've hed such trouble to get the things 
in sad stowed away without your sesing. 
And I'd set my heart on giving itto you 
to-morrow; that’s why I wouldn’t go to 
Paris, Bat, oh, basband, husbend, how 
could you think bad things of me?” 

He could not teil her. 

She appeared to be isughing, but she was 
£120 crying, and she was in bis arma, ali 
his contrition told in one close embrace, 
and he was glad for a minute to pretend he 








Bits About Animals. 


BY RUTH LAMB, 








O YOU have adopted a new Iam 
pugs; 


took fierce and walldog ike, bat agliness 
is the only the two kinds have in 
common, Tbe pas has ueither the courage 
or the senge of probable kinsinan. * 
is hopelessly eta pid.”’ 

Thus ran on a lively girl triend as shesur- 
veyed our latest pet, Randy, surely the 
most perfect of pugs—noi a — wanting, 
and ; great pet of oar family and of the 
cats 


1 bristled up instantly, and sternly 
answered— 

“There is no such animal as a stupid 
dog, unless he has been oondemned to live 
with stupid people: Oonstant companion- 
ship such may have a debasing infia- 
ence on four-/ intelligence represent. 
ed by a dog. it is the faultof his sar- 
roundings if he become siupid, not of bis 
natore.’ 

1 glance at our pag aforenamed, and 
note sn expression satisfaction on his 
sooty muozsie. He anderstands toe situa- 
tion, that wy friend is no friend of his, but 
koows that his cauee is in safe banda, 

He came to us a dejected youngster, but 
the most beautiful of six months old pugs 

When the dog arrived after a long rail- 
way journey in a dingy box over the engine 
wheel, and after panes with all bis friends, 
he was naturally out of spirits, and human 
attentions failed to console him, so ** Tin ”’ 
took him in band, 

Tim wee a beautiful young cat, just 
Rendy’s age, snd « pertect pet. He looked 
pityingly at the new arrival, and consti. 
tuted nimeelf his guide and guardian. 

He cvaxed him to go ap and down the 
house—in fact, showed bim all the ine and 
outs ; capered about him, aad invited bim 
tom gemeof romps; and though Randy 
was at first slow to respond, the cheerful 
litie cat conquered his shyness and dui- 
ness, and they became fast friends, 

lf Ramdy and | were strolling up and 
down the drive, Tim wassure to accom pany 
ua, and the gam ols of this curious of 
companions amused many a looker-on, 


ly as Tim’s mother often made a 
tala ia the game. 
ae evening | was going out with Randy, 


and Tim, as asuai, went with us, until woe 
neared the main road. We were twenty 
minutes absent, and rain was falling heav-. 
ily as we turned into the drive. 

Behind a stump near the entrance, Tim 
bad waited for us, heedless of rain, and as 
Randy approached he darted out to startle 
him, just as a child often does with a com- 


anion. 
rf Tnen the two frolicked away together like 
acoupie of children. But Tiw always ex- 
ercised a certain goreig d over Randy. 

One morning a thaw bad set in, and the 
ground was sloppy with half-meited snow. 
Randy wae paddiing about in it, and, 
thougb;olten called, deciined to come in. 

Tim was waiting for bim in the nall 
door way, and at length, waxing iw petient, 
the cat marched towards the offender, 
lifted his right paw and gave him a cuff on 
one side of the head, then with the left paw 
bestowed a second, and literaliy drove bim 
into the house, to the amusement of three 
lookers On. 

Alas! we lost Tim. We never knew how 
it happened, only our beautiful wise-like 
pet was uct 

1 saw @ paragraph then-abouts, stating 
that there was a great demand for fine cat- 
skins, and toat an unusually large number 
had been sent to market. 

Tim's was the finest, silkiest fur I ever 
saw, and that paragraph euggesied « dread 
which { cannot bear to put into words! 

Randy missed Tim. Everybody missed 
him, and we talk of our ivst pet with last- 

ret. Ourd 6 haa ved that be 
is no stupid pag. @ baa pienty of funny 
ways, For instance, when bis water-bow! 
is empty, be first does bis best to attract 
attenuion thereto by charms and biandiah- 
ments. 

T ese failing, he seizes the bow! between 
his pews and trundies it upand down the 

leading to the kitchen, until it 
refilled by sounebody. 

He piays a game at ‘hide and seek” with 
my daughter, bis real mistress ; comes to 
have his eyes covered, then prances off in 
search of her, and goes im turn to every 
place she has ever used for pur pose of ocon- 
oeal ment. 

W ben be bas found her, he comes again 
to h.ve his face covered whilst she hides « 
second time, and he will continue the game 
till ehe is tired. 


W nen giving out articles from the store 
room one day, 1 bestowed a pinch of raw 
sugar on Randy Since then he has de 


manded ea dole cdsily 


irl Randy does not, but plants 
himeelf af the door end soratehes at it antil 
bis request for te with. 
The same at The 
had a scrap of raw mea: bestowed on him 
the first time he called there with me when 


I mee the ene | 
@ subsequently called many times, and 
could only be dragged out 


but bis d ~ ld not be pay t 
ut Og cou 
Patcher’s door, D ng, 
biows failed to stir him, 
powerful animal, 
gleaming teeth w 
“I was not in the shop et first," said tbe 
butcher, ‘but when I came I 
that on the previous morning I bad gtvon 
the animal a bit of meat, 
I did the same n, and he went cheer 
fully on his way ; ever since that he 
bas stopped fcr bis portion. Do not begin 


5g 
| 
: 


tu give to a dog unless you mean to go on. 
He will never . 
Randy is kiod toall cats, His doubly 


curled tall is glways the kitton’s first play: 
thing, and when tbe mutber is abeent tne 
survivor of each litter finds a warm restip 
piece cuddied up between the doggie’s 
paws. They sieep on the same rug, aud if 
any animal is put upon, Randy is the cne, 

Fiossie, our present mother cat, acta iize 
a boy of whom | have heard, and, wh , aa 
his brother compiained, always took bis 
balf of the bed in the n iddle, and compel 
led the janitor to take his melety out of 
both sides, 


Flossie did this until we enlarged the ao- 
com modation, and rendered it impoassibie 
for Randy, patient beast, to be served in a 
like menner, 

Randy hes musical tastes, too. He will 
listen to singing, or the piano, for an 
length of time, But run ape chveuste 
scale or indulge in disoordsa, and he bowls 
himeelf hoarse to such an accompaniment; 
though he will not leave the piano. 

A pug bas been well d asa nur- 
——- He makes himeeif such s esfe 
play for cbildren, and be will stand 
any amount of infantile mauling withoat 
resentment, 

I know of a fine house, in the drewing- 
room of which ia a mufied P It isso 
lifelike that strangers take it a livi 
auimal, woilst the mistress sometimes ba 
ote for ite presence by saying: ‘It 
was the friend of my litie ones for years.” 

My Randy is as sympa beticas any hu 
mnén friend if anybody whom he loves is 
in trouble, He everything but speak, 
and—well, the exception at such times is 
an ihe ay 

i made Snow's soquaintance one day 
whilst waiting for his mistress. He is « 
beautifal Pomeranian, and as bis 
name. His owpers me with bin 
culty purchased ulin fro © poot but dog: 
cult a a a - 
loving master, who did not sell bim for the 
money’s sake, bat to secure his pet a bet- 
ter home than he could give bia. 

Spow’'s comfort is co now in such 
& manner, that one cannot see him with- 
out wishing that all children were as for- 
tunate. He gets his meals—proper food— 
to the minute, ’ 

His bath, his daily walks, bis times of 
going to and up, are all ar- 
ranged with the greatest precision. He 
has bis own cbair—chintsz covered and 
cush'oned—pliaced near the window, so 
that be can note what is passing, and be 
free trom the temptation to invade the 
satin damask or the other farniture. 

His mistress, finding that 1 was a great 
observer of animal cheracter, told me 
some stories about Snow, amongst which 
was the foliowing :-— 

The day after he first cime to the house 
the servants assembled as usual for famil 
prayers. Snow had not been used to suc 
an arrangement,and he pranced and frisked 
about to the disturbance of everybody. Of 
course, he was turned out, and for the rest 
of the time lay quietly on the door mat, 

He required no second warning, but 
when prayer time came again, and the 
books placed before the master, Snow 
marc cat of the room and located bim- 
selfon the mat till the reappearance of the 
servants showed that the reading was 
over. 

This babit be continued ever after, the 
sight of the books being the invariabie sig- 
pal for his departure from the room, 

Both young end old migtt learn some- 
thing from Snow. Fev of usare cured of 
a fault by a single lesson, 





Josu BILLINGS was asked, ‘How fast 
does sound travei?’’ and bis idea was, it de- 
pends a good desion the noise you are 
talking about. “The sound of the dinner- 
horn, for instance, trave's baifa mileina 
second, while aninviteshun to get the 
the morning | bave knowed to be 8 quarters 
ofan bour going up 2 peiruy sisira, and 
then hev strength encagn left to be beard.” 
—>> - ———___— f 

THe “Ano Lens.”—“Have you seen the 
‘Angelus?’ “Yes, What a curious sab- 
ject for en artist to take!’ ‘Ourious?’’ 
* Yes. There is nothing interesting in a 
couple Fs ae looking for bait in a big 
open field.” 
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Ease Yous CouGa by using Dr. Jayne's 

| Expect.rant, asure and beipiul medicine 

for the Throatand Lung allments, and «a 
irative for Amhma 


aT HOME AND ABBOAD. 


At Gagny, tn the department of Seine et 
On there ia, & 
wuice poten the detighiaiy Sie and 


M. 
© Mocs M. B, 
Y. 
lt Is as we know, the universal custom of 
oll co] asses (0 themeei ves 
ity ae to bene talc Sr los 
class of ‘90, or clams of 0. This 


Girecting it to ‘Monsieur X—— in 

" bat the new did not 
arrive at ite destination until week. It 
oo that the Gazette, which hes been 
w g for delivery ever since January, 
1791, bad got mized up witha bandie of 
oOo: ner pew ra, and was found with its 
oover and address still intact amidst a 

of rubbish in et. The finder consci- 
entiousiy sent it tothe Morges master, 
by whoin it waees conecientousiy forwerd- 
ed to the preeont 7epresentative of the X-—— 
family still living at Morges, 


Japanese pa = pom ye 
4 : 

pily, inabionabie custom of featbers 
and wines of singing birds as ornament in 
hate, The writer aime bitter! — 
the Baropeen mode of dress, whieb, pow 
superseding the picturesque and comfort 
able dress of the Japanese women, and asks 
if thie lstest addition fs to be allowed to oon- 
tinuee Am order has just reached Japan 
trom E for 100,000 wings. Kech wing 
ws bought for the amaii sau of 5 cents, and 
yet there are to be fcund many poeple who 
will kill the native songsters for this petty 
~ tothe enormous ftature damage of 

e mere, The Japan Mati appeals to 
the Government to stop this massacre 
among the feathered tribes, 


It ia a very | discov that 
General Grent Witson eas moede “at the 
Hegue. He hes found the original deed of 
purchase of Manhatten Ieiend in 1626 
the Dutch West IndiaiCompany, The w 
ot the city of New Yurk nuw ilies on Man. 
matten island, the srea of which is rather 


thet the present average vriue of the isiand 
le nos lese than $125,000 am eere, or any, 
1,375 Ce jer oy ane end _ 
) @are otob Com paay 
bole the v moderate caus 24 dollars, 
Tue reason why this istand was sold by the 
Indians forso aemells sum wae that, for 
superstitions or other reaeona, they 
od it as unfit for buman babitetion. 
never lived thera, aod only Crossed to it to 
cond act certein religious ceremonies, There 
is now no spot m world where land is 
e valuable as in the lower part of New 
ork, 


The mar @ Princes and Princesses 
of Earope sre still numerous, notwithetend- 
ing the frequent royal weddings of late, To 
take only theirs to thrones or to Grand 
Dochies, (here ure seventeen Princes avail - 
able. Two belong to the orthodox faith— 
the Osareviteh and the Orowa Prince of 
Mentenegro; ten are Komen Catnolics, in. 
eiading the direct beirs to the Orowns of 
Italy and Koumania, the presawptive heirs 
w the thrones of Austria, Belgium, Bav: - 
ria, and Saxony, and Prince Ferdinand of 
Buigaris; aad Ove are Protestants, such as 
Prince Albert Victor, Prince Coristian of 
Den ark and the Hereditary Grand Doke 
of Hease, ‘These ast can choose from about 
fourteen Protestant P: incesses; the Koman 
CatLoilos have a choice of some twenty 
young ladies of their own religion, whi e 
oniy two Princesses of the Greek Ubarcn 
are fortheooming—thne deughters of the 
Prince of Montenegro. 


Old Judge Fernsid, of Santa Barbera, 
hes the reputation of being (be politest man 
in Cailforuia, He never loses an o tan- 
ity to doff bis bat or to offer some lt at- 
tention to way faring men and women. 
One Gay, as he was 6 to take the trsin 
for Ban Francisco, be reached the rear ste ps 
ol the last car just as luey were approscbed 
by a young priest. ‘After the cloth,” said 
the chivalric Jodge, stepping beck with a 
courtly bow, ‘Gray heirs have the preter- 
enoe,’’ returned the priest with a splendid 
wave oftne band. “The Oburch siways 
has precedence,’ retorted the Judge, tak 
ipg another backward step, hat in band. 
“Pre Church follows in the footsteps cf the 
fathers,’’ repiled the priest, bowing low, 
and indicating the way to the steps. Tp 
duel of politeness war not ball thror’ 





neither yieldipg an luch, whea ae 
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A GOL DemiTH’s APPRER TICE. 


BY B, MARRADES, 





48TER MAXWELL wes reputed to 
be one of the wealthiest and clever- 
est goidemiths living In Ohespside; 
mnd indeed, there was uo one to deny the 
@xcallence of his goods, which were ex. 
for sale on stalls, very much like 

used to this day at country fairs 

These cié-world shops, with their iong 
painted ewinging to the touch of the 
wind, must surely heve looked very quaint; 
and [| thlak, too, that the shopkeepers had 
@ quaint way of selling, for tuey stationed 
their apprentices outside, and the appren- 
tices yelled at the top of their lusty voices 
to the passers by, “What d’ye lack? What 
d’ye lack?" at the same time holding up 
®ome article whieh they thought might 
perheps induce the stranger to become « 
buyer. 

“This is what you lack, master!'’ they 
cried; “es gobiet, none finer in the king- 
dom. A bodkin of silver, gentie lady; a 
looking-gless, costly beyond ali worda!l A 
clock, Bobie air, to grace any pailace—what 
@’ ye jeck, what d’ye iack?’’ 

Sometimes when the pamers-by refused 
the tempting offers, the apprentices, who 
were s reckipes set of beings, jeered at 
them, and if tneir jeers were resented by 
any et of viclenes, why, then Oheapside 
swarmed with spprentices, wbo had armed 
themesives with thelr clube, and had 
rushed out of every shop eager to join the 
ekirmieh. 

Sometimes they all combined and fought 
With strangers, and st other times, on the 
slightest provocntion, they tought with 
®nch other; the Goldemiths, for instance, 
attacking the Seddlers, or the Fishmoogers 
attacking the Bnippers of cloth. 1 suppose 
this gave rise to the old song— 

*Up then rose the ’prentices all, 
Living In London, both proper and tall.” 

Well, Master Mazweil’s apprentice, 
Nicholas Aldewyn, was certainiy one of 
the most turbulent creatures in the world, 
and Master Maxwell would long since 
have sent bim away, but that he wasa 
skilltal workmen in goid and silver, and 
could fashion a ring or a goblet better than 
most bands could manage; snd then, too, 
littie Mistress M Master Maxwell's 
grandebiid, « little dainty girl of nine 
years old, loved tha great rough Nicholas, 
and thab wae equal toa hundred reasons 
jor his remaining, 


She ast by hie side in the workshop, | 


So, for the sake of bis akill amd for the 
make of Mistrese Margaret, Master Maxwell 
bore his troublesome apprentica, 
he told him he was asad dog, and he would 
one day bave to be turned off to try his 
fortune and his impudence eisewhers. 

Nicholas Aldewyn smiled, for he had of- 


believe im things which do not come true. 

Mistress Margeret could not understand 
why Nicholas joved to rush off to fight, and 
abe listened in amazement to hie stories 
about the desperate riots in which be took 
an active part. 

“I bit one fellow a rare blow on the 
head,”’ he told ber in triumph; “you should 
have seep him then, iittie mistress—he 
‘wasn’t much to boast of, I can tell ye!’’ 

“Ob, Nicholas, don’t, don’t!’’ ahe pleaded; 
“you do such terrible thingn. I’m quite 
frightened of you when | see that wicked 
aid club in your baad. You don’t toom 
ike my Nicholasthen. And grandfather 
gays you'll get into trouble ome day.” 

“Not I!” laughed Nicholas, at he looked 
up from his work. “And as for the club, 
it’s a good old club, the ’prentices’ trusty 
friend, And let me tell ye, litle mistress, 
"tis of ne use to hide iteway, tor Micholas 
will Gnd ft anywhere, that he willl” 

“Ob, 1 thought you would never find it 
when 1 bid it last week,” she answered, 
“And | thought you would forget all about 
fighting tf you Gid notsec it. I can’t think 
why you want to fight when you can work 
.,80 beantifully, Micholas, No one can work 
well a8 you.” 

ay, you're right there,’’ esid Nicho- 
ing. “What d’ye think of this 

7? Iam proud of it; and his 

mg must nesds be proad of 


= 
it tea, Bat there, 1 mast not gomip, ior it 
ia not quite done, and Master Maxwell told 
me it mast be finished this very morning. 
Yoe'll pass me yonder tool, Little mistress; 
thapk ye kindly. And may be you'll kiss 
fough old Nicholas, just to help finish the 
i] 


‘Ot course I will,’’ ehe said, se she put 
ep her little face, which Nicholas kissed, 
baving .refully rubbed his mouth with 
the corner of bis apron. 

“Tnat’s a little dear,” he said. “And 
hark ye, I’ll think twice before { take up 
the club, and that’s more than I’d do for 
most folk.” 

‘Good old Nicholas?’ she cried, petting 
bia greet band. “Then | shan’t have to 
hide the club, sbal) 1?’ 

She lef him to bis work, and went into 
Master Max weii's private apartment at the 
back of the shop, where she found bim 
busy over bis acoounts, and surrounded by 
(itge bags of gold. 

Se wore a long black velvet gown, with 
a meesive gold chain about bis neck, and 
he hed the sppearance of being © wealthy 
citizen, the decoration on his coat testifying 
that he was a prominent member of the 
Worshiptal Guild of Goldsmiths, 

Little Mistress Margaret was dressed in 
a dark purple skirt, and a vodice of the 
game color, with long hanging sleeves ac- 
cording to the fashion of those times; and 
& finely chased clasp, designed by Master 
Maxwell himself, tastened the neck of her 
dress, 

“What a lot of money!” sbe said, bend- 
ing over ber grandfather, and fondling his 
white bair. “What shall you do with it 
all?” . 

“It is all for you, child,” he said gently, 
as he drew her neartohim. ‘This money 
and more added thereto, shall go for your 
dower—a brave dower. No oné sball say 
hereafter that the rich goldsmith of Cheap- 
side did not take thought for his little 
gréendobild. You shall be rich and happy, 
M imtress Margaret.” 

“Nicholes saye rich folk are not always 
happy, you know,” answered the child, 
thoughtfully. 

“Nicholas telis you a great deal of non- 
eeaee,”’ replied Master Maxweil, a little 
sherply; ‘he has @ rattlingtongue. You 
meat not heed him.” 

“Qk, but he tells me such wonderful 
things,”’ abe anawered enthusiastically; 
“ema Lam sure you would jike to hear him 
speek about the gold and the silver and 
the brees fairies, He says he has to be 
ever so careful not to squash any fairics 
when be ia beating out tne motal sbapes, 
Heve you ever squashed any fairies? 1 am 
eure Nicholas must be clever, and he is 
good, isn’t be? And what do you think, he 
bes half promised not to rush out fighting, 
I can’t imegine why he lixes to knock 
people down—can you, grandfatber?”’ 

“He is a wild rescal,”’ said Master Max- 
weil, ‘and he will come to grief one of 
thease daye—that he will,’’ 

“He says it is just splendid to knock a 
men down,” continued little Mistress 
Margaret, emiiing in spite of hersel!, 

“Ah, he is a rogue of an apprentice,” 
sighed Master Maxwell, ‘Bat the iad is 
oheery, with i all, and good-natured 
enough; and by my fatth, it’ea grand thing 
ts have a cheery heart. It carries one 
eravely through life. But bark ye, little 
mistress, methinks you love that great 
bear of an apprentice better than your old 
greodfather.”’ 

“No, no,” she cried eagerly, “not that!” 

And Mester Maxwell was well satiafied, 
kuowing that she loved him dearly. As 
foe bimecif, be vained none of his rich 
possessions so highly as this little Margaret, 
who seemed to be there to teach him that 
a gentie bumean life is worth more than ail 
the gold and all the jeweis in the world—a 
tree and beautifol lesson to learn, true and 
beautiful for every country and every 
oontary. 

Master Maxwell was just putting away 
hig money, when he heard a terrific noise 
im the street, and the well-known cry arose 
of “Olubs — "pientices — ’prentices!”’ He 


4% bastened into his shop and found that 


Nicholas Aildewyn had ieft bis work to 
joim the riot; Indeed, be could see him 
roshing down Cheapside, followed by 
eoores of apprentices, who seemed to start 
up every where; all of them of course armed 
wih clubs, which was the only weapon 
considered suitable for thetr position. 
‘There he goes,” sald Master Maxwell! 
in despair, “and the goblet is not finished 
for his Majesty, who eaid something about 
coming today. Alsck—that led will be 
the Tuin of mef Rogue! At the first sound 
off ‘he rushes. "Tis a creature good for 





adbing. Whet em-d to eay-if hie Majesty 
comes and aeske for the goblet? Oh, that 
| Kuave of an apprentice; he has been a trov- 





door; and he knew quite well that the gob- 
let was to be finished this morolng. 

“] wiah { could finish it,” anid little Mie 
tress Margaret mournfally. She was quite 
disappototed that Nicholas bad not kept his 
promise to her. 

But it was no use lamenting, for Nicho- 
las bad gone, and the goblet would bave to 
walt for bis return, whenever tbat might 
be. Master Maxwell turned from his sbop 
door, and bade little Maagaret follow pim 
into his private apartment, but sbe caught 
bold of his sleeve and cried—— 

“The King! the King!’’ 

And sure enough it was bis Mejesty Ed- 
ward the Third who caweridivg in state 
down Cheapside, and now drew up in front 
of Master Max well’s shop. 

That was 0 great bonor for the goldsmith, 
and he knelt down end humbly bade the 
K ing welcome, t! ough, between ourselves, 
he wished him several leagues away be- 
canse of that unfinished gobiet! 

“May it please your Majesty to sta © your 
wishes?” said Master Maxwell, when the 
King, who had ordered his foliowers to 
wait outside, entered the guldsmith’s shop, 

“The goblet, worthy goldsmith,’ an- 
swered the King. ‘‘I have a wish that it 
should grace my board to night, so that 1 
may drink her Mejesty’s health in ruby 
wine, poured generously into that very 
gobiet. Sach is my fancy.” 

Master Maxwell looked distressed, 

‘it is not quite perfect,’’ he answered 
nervously—for it must be nervous work, 
you know, displeasing « sovereignu—‘but 
when my rogue of an apprentice comes 
back, be shali finish it forthwith. See, no- 
bie sire, it is cunningly wrought and taste- 
fully chased.” 

“And where is your rogue of an appren- 
tice?’’ asked the King, frowning. ‘‘When 
the King wishes a thing done, it muet be 
done. Have you not learnt that, worthy 
goldamitb?”’ 

“So please, your Highness, my appren. 
tice has rushed off fighting,’’ pleaded Mas- 
ter Maxwell. “What can a poor goidsmith 
do when his apprentices refuse to bide in 
the shop. 

He looked so forlorn that Edward, who 
was good-natured enough in his way, and 
especially devoted tothe Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths, to whom he had grant- 
ed a charter, and whom be called his ‘‘be- 
loved goldsmiths,” laughed and told Mas- 
ter Maxwell to have no fear, for after all, 
one day was a8 well as another, and when 
it pleased his Highness the apprentice to 
finish the gobiet, it would please his High- 
ness the King to drink trom the goblet! 

Master Maxwell was just congratulating 
himself onthe King’s graciousness when 
cries of a riotous mob coming up Cheapside 
towards the goidsmith’s shop attracted Ed- 
ward’s attention. 

“It is the apprentices returning,” explain- 
ed Master Max well, 

“By my crown!” exclaimed Edward, 
“Pil not bave my streets upset by these 
rogues! Hol hol’’ he cried to bis attend- 
ants, ‘bid the archers shoot and disperse 
these rascals, and bring me the ringlead- 
ert, that they may hear their punishment 
from me, their king.’’ 

Little Mistress Margaret crept from her 
hiding place. She forgot all about the 
King’s presence. Her hands were clasped 
eagerly together, and her eyes looked tear- 
ful. 

“I am sure Nicholas will be there,” she 
said, ‘and the King will beso angry with 
him,’’ 

Edward turned towards tbe child, 

‘And who is Nicholae?” he asked kind- 
ly. “‘And why will the King be angry 
witb bim?”’ 

“Because he is such a naughty appren- 
tioe,’’ she answered, ‘‘and because he has 
not finished the goblet, Batindeed [ am 
sure you could not help liking him. And, 
do you know, be says be must fight, and 
that even kings love to fight, Piease, 
please, not be angry with Nicholas.” 


At that moment the archers came up, 
having captured several of the most turbu 
lant apprentices, 

“This is the ringleader, your Highness,” 
they all cried, And of course ft was Nich- 
Olea Aldewyn. 

Two archers held him by the collar; 
he looked hot and tired, and his clotnes 
were torn and covered with dust. He had 
lost his cap, and his leathern belt was un- 
fastened, and bis jacket, with its pufled 
sleeves, was all awry. He certainly did 
not present @ very peaceable appearance, 
Little Mistress Margaret’s heart sank with- 
in her, 

"Ob! Nicholas, Nicholas!’ she said, and 
in hie great band she put herown. She 


|} wae not sfraid of the aroners, or the King, 
| Or any 

y " i , 
i Diesome fellow ever since he entered my 


16 attendants. 
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tice, and then at the little girl, whe lo ked 
#0 distressed for bim. 

“Well, Sir Apprentice,” he said, gazing 
at his woruly sendject, “I’ve been told not 
to be angry with Nicholas. This is what 
the little lady aaye. Let him loose, aren. 
ers. Now man, listen to your king, Oan't 
you be a peaceable citises, worthy of our 
greet City? What do these riots mean? Ir 
there is any Sighting to be dome, weaoldiers 
ean fight; but you workmen havesome. 
thing better to do—goiden goblets to fin. 
ish, for instance, Well, then, Sir Appren- 
ties, finish your golden goblet, and when | 
have sipped from it I'll tell you whether 4 
pardon you. Good morrow, worthy goid- 
smith, and good morrow, littie mistress, 
Aad for your sake, child, I'll try mot to be 
angry with Nicholas, though indeed he is 
a knave of an apprentice,” 

But Nicholas knelt beiore King Edward. 

“1'l) remember the King’s words,” he 
said, ‘and will yet live to be a worthy 
citizen.’’ 

When Edward had passed out of the 
shop Nicholes went back to bis work; and 
never spoke until thé beautifal goblet was 
tlaisbed. Then he held it up for little 
Mistrees Margaret to eee; and Master Max- 
well smiled approval and said, that though 
Nicholas knew how to fight, he knew bet- 
ter how to work. 

And Nicholas was proud, for he had put 
his best workmansbip into thet goblet; and 
it is a epiendid thing to fee! one : es really 
done a good bitof work. And before the 
day was over hé said to his little triend— 

“Hark ye, l’ve thrown sway my clut» 
and 1’]] not look for it. No, 1’ll learn to 
te a right good citizen. And | teil ye, it 
would bave gone hard with me but for 
little Mistress M a 

in the history of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths we find the name ofa 
certain Nicholes Aldewyn, a worthy goild- 
smith and a citizon of rare merit. 

He rose to great distinction in the com- 
pany, and became a warden of the Guild, 
So, you see, he kept his word to the king 
and to littie Mistress Margaret. 

lt is written of him that he always dealt 
gently with his apprentices, remembering, 
no doubt, the time when be bimeel!, 
snatching up bis trusty club, rushed down 
old Oneapside only too eager to join ina 
rough fight with the Snipers of cloth, or 
the Saddlers, or the the Swordmakers, or 
tbe Joiners of old Londcal! 


eR 


OrIern or a Brrpes.—At Tokio, Obina, 
is w fine bridge calied Adzguma-Sashi, “My 
Wife's Bridge.” The name has a romantic 
origin. A brave general who bad quelied 
a rebellion in snother pert of the empire 
was hastening home on account of the re- 
ceipt of a message that his wite was dan- 
gerouasly ill, 

On the last day of his hurried journey be 
found bis course barred by e bridgeless 
river, and when, after long and anxious 
wailing, be managed to find a boat to cross 
in, Le was met by messengars bearing tne 
sad tidings that hie dearly loved wife bad 
just died, before he could arrive to press 
her hand for the last time and say adieu. 
“My wife could not wait for me,”’ was all 
that the stoical warrior would trust himeelf 
to say as he stood there as if frozen by the 
shock. 

His sovereign, touched by compassion 
for the blow that had fallen upon him woile 
away fighting for bis country, ordered s 
bridge to be built at the spot and named it 
Aczamsa- Bashi, 

But the people say it cost the monarch 
only between a sum equal only to five or 
aix bundred dollars, since a lot of paper 
money was manufactured especiaily to 
pay for it, 


~—— 





MuMMINs.—It Is said that there is a good 
deal of fraud in the Egyptian mummy bur- 
inees, Persons purchasing mummies, of 
course, like to get them as well 
and natural looking e® possible, snd as 
those found are generally in a more or less 
dilapidated condition, vendors have engag- 
ed in the manufacturing of bogus muam- 
mies, They bargain with tramps, beggers, 
and such people for their defunct carcasses, 
paying therefor a sufficient sum to make 
their remaining days short and sweet. 
These fellows are preserved and pickied 
and then smoked until they are good im!- 
tations of the genuine mummy. Whole 
rows of these articles can be seen in smoke 
bouses at once. When sufficiently dry 
they are wrapped in mummy cloth and 
sold, to Americans chiefly, bringing « high 
price. 

————o— 

How many souls bunger tll they are 

pest their appetite; go om,—down through 


| the years,—needy and waiting, and never 


find or grasp that which a sure instino’ 
tells them they were mads for. 
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LAVENDER, 


BY FP. sPkweRrn. 


The lovely ilies all are dead, 
The pose has lost her bloom; 

The earth, that once their beagty fed, 
Has now become their tomb. 


Sweet Lavender! with fragrant breath, 


Unehanging, thea dost brave 
The storm that veil’d the fow'rs in death, 
And smilest o*er their grave, 


True type art thoe of Obristian faith, 
Whieb, when life’s bioesoms fail, 

Knows nought of change or death, 
Triumphant over 


Whieh, did the toys the world so loved 
Biase on ber feneral pile, 

Would stand, ’mid Nature's wreck anmoved, 
And ‘o'er theruinssmile."* — 


—_—_— 


Or THe BEA. 

The sea is a fertile field for all who take 
an interest in old superstitions, and no 
wonder. There is an sic of mystery about 
ite Limitless expanse, its wild winds, its rol) 
ing billows, and its unseen depths; wuilst 
the finty raceto which it affords a home 
look asif almost anything told of them 
might be true. 

First of all, why is the sea salt? Of this 
there is an Original explanation in a legead 
told by the Norse Skalds. The “bountiful 
Frodi,”” whose mythical reign was a golden 
age, possessed a quern, or handmill, which 
ground anything the persons chose in whose 
hands it happened to be. Fora long time 
it ground nothing but gold and peace. 

But in an evil day a sea rover came, slow 
Frodi, and carries off the quern and two 
giant maiaens who had beon kept in occu 
pation grinding it. When he got to the 
high seas he bade the maidens grind salt. 
‘They did as they were told, and at mid 
night asked if he had salt enough. 

‘“‘No,”’ said he; and ordered them to stick 
to their work. 

So they ground and ground till the ship 
was full and went to the bottom—sea rover, 
maidens, quern, and all, ‘‘that’s why the 
sea is ealt.’’ 

The evil spirit who of old was supposed 
to preside over the demons of the deep was 
known to seamen under the familiar name 
ot Davy Jones, Jones isa corruption ot 
Jonah, the prophet who was thrown into 
sea, and Davy, it bas been suggested, isa 
form of Dufty, a ghost or spirit among the 
Weat Indian negroes. 

Davy Jones was often secon in various 
shapes perching among the rigging on the 
eve of hurricanes, shipwrecks, and other 
disasters, to which 8 seafaring life ie ex 
posed, warning the devoted wretch of death 
and woe. His form was sometimes of 
gigantic height, he showed three rows ot 
sharp teeth in his enormous mouth, be hed 
eyes as big as saucers, and from his nostrils 
streamed blue flames. A Davy Jones ofa 
milder type was the stormy petrel, known 
to sailors as the Mother Oarey’s chicken. 

Nobody seems to know who Mother 
Carey was. When it was snowing, sailors 
aay that Mother Oarey is plocking her 
geese, and thie is supposed to be a comical 
variation ofa German mytb, which repre. 
sents the snow as jeathers falliag from the 
bed of the goddess Holda when ahe shakes 
up the pillows after having had a nap, 

In {Iceland it is held thata sure way to 
Promote disasters at sea is to stand on the 
shore and count ships or beckon to those on 
board. They are certain then to be lost. 

Spilling salt is an unlucky proceeding 
anywhere, At sea special care must be 
taken not to overturn the salt cellar, Ac 
cording toa Dutch notion ap overturned 
salt cellar means a ship gone to the bottom. 

Another bad omen fora snip is to lose a 
water bucket or let a mop alip overboard. 
An old superstition mentioned by Petroa- 
ius Arbiter is to the effect that no person in 
& ship should pare his naile or cut nis hair 
except in a storm. 

Children are said to bring good luck to 
ships, the same blessing apparently foilow- 
ing them on the water that accompenies 
them on land. Oats, \oo, are always wel 
come on board, for puss is beld to be infla- 
ential in bringing abowt pleasant weather 
and successful voyages. To throw a cat 
overboard orto drown one at sea is very 
unlucky. 

When there isa dead calm a universal 








the breese then blowing to become much 
stronger than is either sale or agreeable. 

A Hamburg belief gives a more original 
way ol raising the wind; it consista in 
scratching with a nail on the soremast, 
when the irritation of the wood producce 
the desired effect. 

The magicians of the Fins and Laps were 
held to possess in the highest perfection the 
power of raising storms, and they used to 
give winds in bags fora consideration to 
believing mariners. 

When « contrary wind blows, say the 
Hamburg sailors, throw an old broom be 
fore the first ship you meet. The wind will 
then change; you will get a favorable 
breeze, and the other vessel just the re 
verse. 

Many interesting superstitions are con- 
nected with fishing, A lucky day on which 
to start for fahing grounds is said in some 
districts to be Sunday. inferences ss to 
their success are drawn by fishermen from 
what they moet when on the way to their 
boats. i 

In Bweden ft used to be the custom, with 
a view to securing good fortane for the 
fishing, to burn the teeth of fish 8 olen 
fishing tackle was also thought lucky; the 
person robbed, however, lost his luck. 

Before putting out to sea it was, held in 
the same country that one Ought not to 
communicate his intentions to his neigh. 
bors—a piece of policy which might with 
advantage be imitated in other walks of 
lite. 

An Icelandic superstition forbids taking 
vuogs on a fishing expedition; if they are 
kept in the boats, or even allowed to go 
near the tackle, they spoil the catch. 


to another Icelandic notion, . 


fishermen should not sing at their lines or 
nets, or when they are dredging up a land. 
ing-place for boats; it brings misfortune. 

In returning trom fishing they say in 
Sweden, it is unlucky to tell whether one 
bas caught many or few fish. A stranger 
also should on no account be permitted to 
see the number caught. 

Tne hing of the sea isthe herring, who 
seoms to have obtained that rank by pop 
ular election. When this event came off 
the flounder was a rival candidate, and 
naturally felt great disappointment aad 
disgust at the result. The story is given in 
a Manx lenged. The fish,’’ it records, ‘‘all 
gathered once to choose a king, and the 
fluxe, he who has the red spots On him, 
stayed at home to make himsel: pretiy, put 
ting on his red spots, to see it ne would be 
king; and he was too Iste, for when he 
came the herring was king of the sea. Bo 
the fluke curled his mouth on one side and 
ssid—: ‘'‘A simple fisn like the herring 
king of the sea! And his mouth has beza 
on one side ever since a 


—- Sa 


Brains of old. 


Assert with caution. 

Be deaf to detraction, 

Biame no one unheard, 

Be firm in « good cause, 

Debate not with temptation. 

Tamper not with temptation. 

Eavy denotes a sickly mind. 

Give as thou wouldest receive. 
Tempers are the clothes of the mind. 


Reliance on Providence is peaceful. 

Be wore in substance than in show. 

Selt-examination is the court of virtue. 

Let others’ faults remind theeof thy own. 

1t is bad gain by whicn we lose our peace. 

Charity makes the best it can of every- 
thing. 

Folly exclaims against {te own faults in 
others. 

Few persons do always as they would be 
done by. 

Never resent a seeming sighi, but smile 
and bear it. 

If thou wouldest disarm sin, resist its 
first motions. 

To make light of a small fault, is to com- 
mit a greater. 

Buccess at the cost of honor and character 
is too ex pensive. 

Those viess which resembie virtae, are 
most dangeroas. 

To flinch at small triais, is not learning 
to endure greater. 

Tne voice of wisdom is seldom listened 
to, by a self-confident mind. 








Femininities. | 


Pasculinities, 








_ Modesty has ts sins, and a rine ti 
what & quiet, economical world we 


should live ia if 1¢ were notfor the movements fine 
ender jaw. 
Alternate strips of pleta white ena al, 
Gtaaseed end cupesicds ous berhéshes thee B16 | 
«luce an attractive effect. 

One wotrsn, it is said, has made the gi)k 
gowns of Justices of the Uasted States 
Oourt for the past 40 years. 
The virtuous woman flees trom dané 


she trusts more to her predence in shunning lb 
in her strength to overcome it, 


The honor of woman is badly ed 
when it le guarded by keys and + ane Now ry 
Wa ree ewe tte Aggy he hae 


A delicate gold chain, by ‘which are 
pended diamond amd ruby lilies of the valley, 
a pretty present for a youag lady. 

Tae amount of food, liquid and solid, 
which the average wen consumesin his 70 yeard ts 


4 calculated at Bo less than 60 tons. 


A Michigan girl goes about smashing 
window-giaes. There seemete be no record of any 
girl who has smashed 8 looking-giass. 


Pleasing receptacies tor silver or gtld 
thimbies are roses decorated in natural colors. The 
thimble rests in the centre of the dower, 


Two small hearts of moss agate, alooest 
hidden in a branch of variegated gold leaves, isa lace 
pin that will shortly be placed on the martet. 


The best way to clear out and straighten 
the fringe of towels, doilies, etc., before ironing, is 
to comb it, while damp, with an inch length of 
coarsest totlet cemb. 


Classic watste were nevor small. To day 
among some of the more intellectual women, thefe is 
a tendency 1 return to the ‘‘big classic waist'’ bad 
abjure the corset altogether, 


There is said to be a European lady in 
Japan who has collected seven hundred tea-pow of 
different patterns and kinds, and yet scores of typical 
shapes are not inc! uded in her assortment. 


The Rev. Mr. Wilgus: “How do you 
like your new ueighbors, Tommy?'’ Tommy 
“Ub, they are just commen folks, The little 
mother next door only paid #1 for her weeth, and my 
ma paid ¢25."" 

Woman is very appropriately called the 
‘tender sex.’’ Man is the locomotive—strong ond 
noisy, but it isthe tender meekly following in the 
rear that carries the coal and water. This is the out- 
pouring of @ railway engineer, 


Pleasant rainy-day work for the older 
children is to be found im the making of a serap book 
Oo! the portraite of noted men and women; the por- 
traits to be obtained from publishers’ catalogges, 
magazines, newspapers and other svallable sources, 


Essence of peppermint, applied with the 
finger-tips over the seat of pain, gives relief in head- 
ache, toothsohs, or neuralgic pain in any part of the 
body. Gare must be taken not to putit directiy na- 
der the eye, 09 acocunt of the smarting it would 
cause, 


Husband: ‘‘And what leads you to think 
that Mr, Springday and our daughter are Gnally en- 
waged to be married?** Wife: ‘Well, he 
come so often as he used 00, and when he calls, 
nearly aiways have o quarrel and say mean things to 
each other, 

Ata ball given in St, Petersburg re- 
cently one of the ladies personated infuensa. Bhe 
called herself Mise Grippe, and was dressed in an 
Oriental custame, whose high head dress bore upon 
it the names of the physicians whe have writies on 
the sickness, 


Tne latest arrangement in Paris for a 
bride’s wedding at home is a foral umbrella, a large 
affair where she and the bridegroom stand as undera 
canopy. It is composed entirely of white silk, gn4 
covesed with white roses, lilies-of-the-valley, 6nd 
hasairingesll round of ferns, The effect is very 
novel and beautiful. 


In Paria it has been decreed that ladies 
are to wear ‘‘mouches,’’ or patches, as in the old 
days of Louts XI{1, Louis XIV, and the two follow- 
ing monarchs. The patches will be coquettiahly 
placed on the cheek, the chim, or the shoulder, 6nd 
will be sprinkied, when safely in position, with the 
dimmest suspicion of pearl powder. 


A young lady in the town of Minsk 
Russia, purchased a pair of glovesa ia Sarah Bern- 
herdt. immediately sfter putting them on her 
hands began to iteh, The next day her arms were 
covered with sores, and a week later she died of 
blood poisoning. The doctors suppose that the skin 
belonged to an animal that had some contagious 
malady. 

it is of some consequence that your 
daughter should know how to eater and leave a 
room gracefully; but it ls of prodigiously more con- 
sequence that she should be in the habit of avoiding 
whatever is disgusting or offensive to others, and of 
always preferring their pleasure to her own. A per- 
son who acts from this principie will always be mid 
to have ‘‘sweet pretty ways witb her,’’ 


Ladies nave taken a fancy to appear in 
handeuMs; they are made of gold, but in all other 
respects are exactly similar to those used by detec- 
tives im the pursuit of their useful calling. The 
origin of this fashion is anknown. The quick ness 
with which a detective fastens on his bracelets @ay 
be learnt by ladies in a few lessons; then they may 
be able to ‘‘captivate’’ an unsuspecting mals whom 
they may have s design upon, ifhe should bea in a 
lweely piace or unprotected. 

‘Woman,’ says 8 well known author, 
*%“¢ the enemy of freedom.'’ True, most tires. Bhe 
isapt to mary as soon as she comes Of age. he ls 
the dependent of parents and nurse in her cradie, in 
posdage Ww her teachors all ber echooldays, 4 siave of 
faenion from tee Gay she graduates until her wedding 
day, after that she is ruled by her husband, or tyran- 
nized over by ber servants. Then she is & servant 











It iaqnemtioned as & peculiarity of the 
grace widow (het be ls seldom green, 

When @ women wants the carth |t is 
with the view of giving it some mas. 


A rick widow is the only kind of seoond- 
bead goods that will 6] ways sell a: prime cost. 

Good looks should aot be despised. There 
eT ee Ten 

Ten men have fafled from defect in’ mo- 
oe one bas falied from a defect ie intel~ 


It ia the coward who fewne om thoed 
aveve him. itis thecoward whots insolent whea< 
over he dares. 


Most of thetr faults women owe to men, 
whilst men are indebted to them for most of their 
better qualities, 

The halians have this proverb: In buy 
tug e house or taking & Wife, strut your eyes and 
commesé yourself to God, 

The trath about some men ie never 
known until after they are dead, and you can't fad 
it thea apon their monuments. 

He: “I don't see why thére should be no 
marriage or giviug in marriage in heeven!** she: 
**Protably because there won't be any men there.’ 

OConfiding son: “Mother, what's the beat 
way to propose to a giri?'’ Mother: ''Whea the right 
girl comes Sloma, My 600, you won't need any ad- 
vice.’ 

Quite elaborate and bandeome is a silver 
shaving mag with @ pisia bright and encircling (he 
tep, and with the botiom cbased to represent a 

It ts easy to bring up se child im the right 
way. All you Bave todo is to watch the way in 
which most people bring up their children and then 
do something else. 


Kate Field asserts ppl the public mea 


This ‘ecoms to bene Mvor de aloo ot tne 
backbone of the winter. 

A unique and effective silver pen dish 
represents the curved feather of an ostrich. At one 
corner Of the reseptacie an odd appearing owl with 
averted head is perched. 

In C. P. Huntington's new house of 
Fifth avenue, New York, the kitehen is to be on the 


fourth Boor, This is one way of preventing Airta- 
tlons between the cooks and the police, 


Mr. Honeymoon: ‘Did you sew that 
button on my coat, Gariiag?*' Mrs, Honeymoon: 
**Mo, sweetheart. 1 eouldn’s Gad the buiton—i 
sewed up the buttoabele, and it's ali right.’’ 

In the ball room. ‘Don’t you think, 
Mr, Smoothly, se 5 Ma boa children loon as 
much alite as two egge?** * Mise Bweetly, you 
take me wildly happy. To re that there wasa 
time when I looked like you!" 

May: “Charlie, you must be careful and 
potexpose yourself, You were outin all that rais 
last night,’* Obarile. ‘‘Wo, | wasn't. What made 
you think sor’’ May; **Why, ae came home and 
sald he saw you coming from the lodge and that you 
were thoroughly soaked,** 

Jones: ‘I suppose you take lots of eom- 
fort with your new babs, Brown!?’’ Brown: ‘Well, 


vorite at 


I ehould say so. Let me tell you hew ing be 
is,"* Jones: ‘I'd very mach Uke to bear, wo tell 
the truth, I'm das on thé next block is four bours 


from now. Some other time, Brown,’* 


A new employment for ladies who desire 
vo make 6 present to male friends is to embroider the 
waistcoats of their evening suits. Theyare made of 
white and biack satin, and haves vine of embroid- 
ery round the collar, down ihe front, alotg the side 
of the batiopboles, aad, turning the corner, across 
the front. 


First lawyer: “Oh, yes, that's a very 
good scheme, no doubt, 1f you cap work it; but how 
tm the world are you going to prove inat Jenking 
ever was tmusane?’’ Second iewyer: ‘That's ail 
right, my boy. Trust me for that. I've got posses. 
sion of a bundie of letiers Jeakina wrove to Miss 
Hardoash before she became his wile.’ 


Panu) White, a prosperous Colorado ranch - 
man, a few weeks ago advertised for a wife, giving 
an accurete description of himself, bis surroendings, 
ete. His mall bas been 60 heavy ever since that it 
bas been mecessary 1» put it in barrels at the post 
office, and Mr. White was compelied te bring bis 
farm wagon to town to haul it bome, He bas not 
yet made a selection. 


Jeweler, examining it: ‘‘What on earth 
have you been doing to this wateh?’’ Owner of 
wateb: ‘'Nothing. sir. Nothiagat eli. | wound it 
up a while ago, good aad tight, aad it stopped. I 
shook it for bell am hour and couldn't start it, and 
then | opened it and poked the belance wheel with « 
wothpick, and still it wouldn't go. | want to know 
what's the matter with the blamed tning,’’ 


Mrs. Prim: “Good morning, Tommy. 
Did your mother send youta?** Tommy, aged eight; 
**No'm. ‘I thought I would like to maces call.’' Mrs, 
Prim ;‘*Thatis very aloe, lemsure. Bat you mesin'’t 
be bashful om your‘@ret 6ali. Can't you raise your eyes 
from the carpet?’* Tommy: ‘On, I'm sot bashful, 
Dut mother says your carpet isso ugly it makes her 
ill to leok at is, aad Jihought | would come in ond 
try it meyeels.'’ 

The Emperor Francis Joseph one day 
took Landerer, tis eocentric Court chaplain, over 
his model farm at Laxenbarg. On entering the 
stables, which were foore4 with marble and Otted up 
io lexurious style, the Emperor said to Bis com- 
panion: **You are mucom given to fauit-Gnding, I 
kaow, bet | famscy you will fad mothing missing 
here.’' ‘Nothing, your majesty, ezcepta sefa for 
each horse,'' was the reply. 

One man in 8 car gave up his seat to « 
lady. She accepted it without so mech as **Thank 


you.’' Later, & young men got tuto the car whom 
she Lnew, and just before lesving she called him to 


Practice among sailors of all nations 1 to Mach of that which is called world bap unto ber ehtidren until they are ali married, after | ber and said, **You taze my seat, tor | om going © 
invite the wind w come by whistling piness, to bat micery 1m dlegniee. which she te **baseed'' by ber sous and daaghters-in. get of bere The man who had originally oogu pied 
y ’ Ue are apn .t0 value oursei Ve" pore on aw. aod at last she ives and dies in loviag, gestic ks stood directiy ia front of her, ead his face was & 
Whistling, however, is objectionable ae een ine the faults of others, than on correcting our ,dage the grap iren who pratiice about | stady. He dida*t esy anything, but it was manifes 
when taere is nO need for’ it: it may FOAL & ‘odu. ry , , ' that he was dotng & good dea! of thinking 
Asiana: 
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= ety mn ad pt oy ‘ 

“ , can’t you ses——’ 

ho Teas aia | 

s+ teens ee es—@ mean 23 you can 


-“ Weil, p= Re take ft back. You don™ 


re hee last word. 
eoures I don’t. 1 Gom’t see what you 
wanted to say 60 for.” 


“Weil, | won't any it any more.” 
“Beceess you know it ten't truc——’’ 
ed 

“As wellas I da” 


“Aad you know it.” 

“You may be right, my dear,” eid Mr. 
be, om his bat end out. 

“{ know I'm ,” rejeined Ram- 

bo, calling after him. 





men to the abeolute harm lessnes 
Lr @urrent at used by as. 

oa might send + 

Posemen: “He wes xilled while fixing 
a wire iat oir.” 

“WwW. will do then.” 








A te MSaivation Oil. 
You can é@fford w pay 25 cent for a good 


Ie 38 states and 13 territories of the U. 8. 
the peopie ase Dr, Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
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roughly cut wp int the forms thes it wil! 


that have been thoroaghly wel! seas .ned 
and properiy pieced in position have been 
known (to last without amy spparent deteri- 
oration for severai bundred years, 
las greatest enemy in this country is an- 
douttedly dry-rot, though how the epithe 
‘Sry’ ever came to be applied to this fan- 
gus, the very emence of whose ex! tence is 
moisture, has always been a puzsie It 
must nave arisen either from the fact of its 
effect im the suape of wood reduced to pow- 
der befng more offen witnessed than the 
living organiem whieh csused it, or from 
the necessity of distinguishing it from wet 
rot. Itis ome of the few members of the 
fangus tribe that, likethe mistletoe, bears 
leaves, which in its case resembie those of 
the vines. It must not be confounded with 
the fungus called the agaric of the oak, with 
whieh the Druidsof oid piayed many 
treks, for this is the ebtid of the oak imei, 
and the direct cause of the hollow old oaks 
we have all seen, as weil as being anewer- 
abie for the decay of oak beams and planks 
thet have been laid improperly seasoned. 
When once the dry-rot fungus hes obtained 
@ footing, % will im a very short time de 
atroy all the woodwork in s houses, insina. 
ate itself into tne interstices of the waiia, 
crumbling them to pieces, play havoc with 
books by reducing the leaves to tinder, and 
im Ame eness co Mach mischiel as to render 
@ bouss uninhebftabie and necessitate iw 
demoi ition. 
There mo reason, however, why it 
should ever obtains looting. We heve 
only to beer in mind that it is « creeping 
plant, which cannot rise unsupported as 
high eas two inches, and that it has no adhe 
sive powers exosptin contact with wood, 
eo, if there be no contact of wood with 
earth, it is barmiess. Fortanately, it can- 
not pass over brick or mortar, else it would 
rise from our damp cellars and infect hai! 
the houses in the land; so the first precsu- 
tion ts to raise all woodwork in the base 
ment on a bed of briek or stone; and if to 
this condition be added « free cireniation of 
alr around the timbers, by inserting great- 
ingein the walls or by other means so as 
to prevent an accumulation of the confined 
and demp alr so material to its growth, the 
chances of Ks appearance arenil. For the 
eame reason, when laying weil pistes or 
fixing the ends of raftersa clear space of 
about an imen should always be left above 
them and on each side. We heve scen an 
tmmense roof literally resting on air, tne 
ends of ies su pporting tim vera, owing to the 
pegiect of this simple precaution, heaving 
emtizely rotted away; the only thing that 
me pt it from failimg bodily was the cobesion 
of it com poneat parts, 

The practices of covering our floors with 
Olicioths {metead of carpets soon rots them, 
by stopping the ciroulation of sir; and the 
custom of keeping tightiy civeed all the 
windows ofa newly built house, whose 
walls are full of moisture, in place of leav- 
ing them wide open, places the wood work 
tm an atmosphere more charged with vapor 
than ite own internal contents, and keeps 
% thereby in an imbibing, in piace of as 
exhaling state, thus sowing the seeds of 
early decay. 

lf the best seasoned staff be shut up an- 
der seokh conditions, the quantity of mols. 
ture t% will imbibe will defeat all the 
care thet hes beea 6x pended on It. 
Wenow pam on to the consideration of 





those tim bers which, like teiegraph and ho; 





Unetr ends buried in tbe ground. 

It would be s bopeleas task to stlem pt to 
epumerste even s fraction of the preven- 
tive measures that bsve st various times 
been recon. mended. mamy of (bem patent 
ed; and even were we to 40 00, the reader 
would @nd nimeei! after their perusal in s 
hopeieas state of bewliderment a8 to the 
partienler merits of cae over the other 
eepeciaiiy asim some instances they are 
most eoatradictory. 

Uniess we are eure thatthe wood be 
thoroughly weil seasoned, it is far better to 
leave toe part above ground nsked, (ban to 
tar or otherwise paint it, for by so doing we 
close its pores and prevent ail 
which occaasions fermentation, and brings 
om 8 premateare mate Of decom position. 

Ends that are to be buried should be fim 
charred and then tarred, and this is the only 
trestment that will really and effectually 
prevent their decay by the rot. 

The charring dries upsi! the fungus 
jaiess of the wood, and reduces the suriace 
to eomewhat the state oc! charcoal, the in- 
corruptibility of whieh @ sttested by un- 
doubted historical facta. 

The additional of coal-tar to 
the charred end while it is still hot forms, 
by means of the resin thai is left behind 
after the acid and oils bave evaporated an 
air-tight and water-proof envelope. 

Bat there are other enemies, in the shape 
of insects, to fortify againel, whose powers 
of destruction cannot be ignored; and bere 
again we are confused by the thousand-end- 
one suggested remedies, of which the fol- 
lowing has been proved really efficient. It 
is well known that kerosene is repelient to 
worms and insects; satursting the ends to 
be baried with tmis oil bes proved s sale- 
guard; the suppiy = keptup by boring s 
email hole im the poste few feet above 
groand, slanting down and reaching below 
the centre, whieh requires refilling aboat 
omce in three years, Nearly every kind of 
ol, is equally efficient. 
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CONIEG OUT. 





The season for dances is now on, and 
every young giri who bas finished school 
and is abie to entertain her friends is ex- 
pecting to enjoy bereeif to the utmost when 
ahe glides over smooth ficors in the arms 
otanics young tellow tothe entrancing 
strains of Siraues and Wai dteufeli. 

A young giri who is about to enter 
society is termed a “bad’’ because she is 
an undeveloped bicssom, even more at 
tractive to many than the fully-fledged 
society girl who bas bad the experienee of 
worldly things gained by going through a 
couple of ssesons. 

The first duty cf s bad is to have a tea, to 
whieh all ber mother’s and father’s friends 
ea welles her own should be invited, and 
then shes reaily started on her social 
career, 

Teas are rather tame affairs, not only be- 
cause the ice cream, wafezs and coffee are 
insuffictent to eatiefy tne hunger of the 
sterner sex, who preter when they go oat 
to bave something subsemtial if no dancing 
ia in order, but because the attractive giris 
who are not receiving are apt to deciine 
being present if there is another engage- 
ment of a more important character eched- 
uled for the same evening, 

The tea, however, isa highly necessary 
event, and itis achesp way of paying off 
any number of social obligations, 

Ather firsttes the bad always looks 
charming im ber attractive white garb, and 
her cousins or schooi friends who assist her 
im making tbe affair pass off pleasantly are 
particular!y anxious to cal! attention to her 
good looks ssthey beam over huge car- 
sage bouq wets and endeavor to prove even 
more aiiractive themeei ves. 

After the tea, when the young gir! has 
been fiatiered by the attention she has re- 
ceived and nas been called upon by young 
men, and ibe cider ones, who had more 
experience in addreesing deiicate compii- 
ments to ihe fair sex, ee is ready for balia, 
germans and dancing cissses, and if ehe 
bes any personal charms and knows how 
tosway ber form in time to waits, polka, 
yorke, Berlin, Danish dance or militaire 
echottische music, she issure to haves 
good time, 

Even if she knows bat few people, others 
are eure 30 sciieli an imtrodaction from ber 
chaperome or other attendant, and ber 
dances will soca be all engaged. 

The first season of a young giri is for her 
@ delightful existe nee. Aise that it is 80 
quickiy gone! 





How to Maxs a WATHER EOUSE.— 
For the framewort of a wesather-bouse an 





old cigar-box wil! be weil enited. A pless 


| of enigat such as that weed for the third 
poles, posts and palings, mast as aruie hare * 


string of a violin will be required.and the 





should be nearly asloug as thecigar-box is 
high. 

Through the centre of the end of the box 
a bole must be bored with « bradaw!l, and 
imto this one end of the entget should be 
tightly wedged with © woodes peg. This, 
when the box is placed tm its proper posi. 
tion, will form the top of the weatber-bouse, 
and the entgut will hang down. 

Through the lower end of the gut, about 
three-quarters of an inch from the botton of 
the box, thrust a plecs of wire, any three 
iocnes long and as thick as a large need |e; 
this should in ordinary hemg parralie! to 
the front of the box, but the ends should 
be bent so as to project forwards, 

On the ends the figures to indieste wet or 
dry should be placed, and email] Dutch 
delis of an inch In length may be used, and 
dressed in character—the male one at that 
end of the wire whieh will be thrust for. 
ward when the gut unt wists through damp 
weather, and the female at that which will 
come forward when, owing to drynems, the 
gut again contracts. 

4 loop of wire may be fixed from the 
back, just above cross wire, for the gut to 
piay throagh and to keep is steady, and 
nothing more will be needed except the 
ornamental front 

For this no design is better thas the ordi- 
nary one, which isan old or rustic bulid- 
ing, with two doorways for the figures, 

Take a piece of cardboard and cut out the 
doorways and windows, and the latter may 
be giszed by fixing a plese of giaus at the 
back; narrow stripsof white peper gum- 
med across these will form muilions; and 
the sppearance of octagonal panes js given 
by gummings piece of cap-net over the 
5h il 

The rough-cast appearance upon the front 
is usually obtained by spreading a coat of 
glue over the cardboard, and then eprink- 
ling on coarse sand, broken sheila, &a; but 
this may be better and more aruatically 
done by gumming over the front a sheet of 
the coarsest glass-paper, and painting upon 
this with ofl.colors, to imitate stonework. 

The front woust be large enough to con- 
ceal the box,and mustbe fixed upon it 
with giue, 

Giese paper of various degrees of fineness, 
used as above, will also be found appiicabie 
to making modelsof email buildings or 
ruins in cardboard, for chimmey or other 
ornaments; and where the Gner kinds of 
glass or sand paper are used, water-colors 
are better than oils for tinting tnem. 





Impormtant to Youre Laprzs.—All 
girie who would be happy wives, and be- 
loved and respected mothers, be real, be 
earnest in everything; let your principles 
be true, tolerate no sham, and the super- 
atrasare you shall build thereon shal! be 
animate with your spirit, when you have 
laid down this life aad taken ap renewed 
existence in another world. Is marriage, 
who would not rather take to his hearts 
reasoning, thinking spirit, tolerating no 
self-influence bat that of uprightness, hav- 
ing refiant faith, loving sympathy, and 
active usefulness, ae the only weapons for 
the daily warfare of crosses, perpiexities, 
and endurances, rather than a flippant, idle, 
ignorant girl, who, socomer than help her 
mother to lighten her burden of care and 
anxiety, isjust the make-weight to pal! 
ber to the earth, and to keep ber there, 
for the mother silently thinks, “Who will 
marry ber?’’ 


SCANDAL is what one half the world 
takes pleasure in inventing, and the other 








Lea Grippe.—At present epidemic oa this conti- 
Bent, as weil as on the continent of Europe, the pre- 
cursor of Preamonta and other fatal diseases, \s 


is felt; get imto a good sweat, coverup well, aad 
s+ old estehing fresh cold. If not entirely cured, re- 
pea the following night. 

Tels treatment has been used before im similar 
epidemics, has cured thousands, and warded of 


There is po betier treatment than this for driving 
cutaceid. Physicians are sot always within call, 
aad it te jeopardising human life to be without 6! 
potnnt remedics as Rad way ‘a. 

They shoeid bela every family, aad ready for o* 
when regeired. As cuace of prevention is b¢ 


Ran @ pouad of care j 
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Humorous, 


Above my reom 6 maiden dwells, 





The raptures born of ‘‘Love's Delight."’ 


At times 1p tones so shrill she*}! ring 
The changes on **A Boldier’s Tent!** 

Anon with plaintive screech she'll sing 
The woes of Abt*s ‘“Embarrassment.’’ 


Yest're’en, while consiag ancient lore 
And musing On life's problems deep, 

A hymn she uttered o'er and o’er— 
'Twas ‘‘Now 1 Lay Me Down t iecep.’’ 


But aid she sleep? I heaved a sigh, 
What coulu I do? What protest make? 
I could Out tear my hair and cry, 
‘*Thow'rt still ooknn, thou'rt still awake!’ 


—U. N. Norm, 





S$ weetmecta— Reunions of lovers. 


The corset is a paradox. It comes to 
stay aad yet goes to waist. 


Johnny, looking out of the window: ‘‘Oh, 


mamma, how many cousternations there are out to- 
night!"’ 


Colonel McOue, with dignity: ‘‘I assure 
you, sir, my word is as good as my boad,’’ Grimsby: 
‘*Bsactly, my dear colonel. That is why I can't 
take it.’’ 


A Brooklyn undertaker is trying to in- 
troduce wicker-work [cofius. He claims as an in- 
ducement that they are much cooler than the kind 
now in use, 


Jackson: ‘‘Mre. Heupeck tells me she 
gained six pounds while she wasin the mountains, '’ 
Henpeck: **Phat*’s nothing; I gained 12 while she 
was away.’* 


A Texas liar writes that onions are so 
strong down in that conmtry that if placed in the 
cellar for any length of time they will lift the mort- 
gage off the house, 


“I wish that I was a munister,’’ said 
Bobby, one Sunday aliernocon, ‘‘Why, dear?’’ 
**Because he is the only one who can speak out loud 
in church without going to the bad place for it,’ 


Obolly—‘“Dicky is becoming a wegulaw 
woue, don't you know?** Pete—*‘No; impossible, '* 
Cholly—**‘Why, he smoked thwee cigawettes last 
night walle we were playing a game of old maid.’’ 


Pater: ‘On your prospects will depead 
my acceptance of you as a son-in-law.'* Would-be- 
son-in-law: ‘“‘H*m! Well, my prospects depend 
entirely on your acceptance of me as 4 son-in-law,’* 


At a missionary school: ‘‘What is the 
shape of the earth?’* ‘*The earth is square. Pap 
says so, and be says the Book says 00, too. He says 
if there warn’t four corners how could the four an- 
gels stand on ‘em.’’ 


Counsel: ‘‘ Miss, what is your aget’’ 
Witness: *‘l am past 20.’’ **You must be mee ex- 
plicit.** **Well, Lem between 20 and 30."° ‘Ro 
more trifing. State your exaet age.’’ ‘‘i'l) be 30 
the day after to-morrow,’* 


Brown to Robinson: ‘Let us cross the 
street. [see Smith coming, and I don’t want to 
meethim, I owe him s littie money.’’ Hobinesas: 
‘You're all right here. He'll cross the street as 
soon as he sees us, He Owes me money.’' 


“I only wish to say," feebly spoke a 
mangled passenger as he drigged himself out from 
under the wreck made by a terrific railway collision, 
‘that, in my opinion, nobody is te biame for this ac- 
cident.*’ And he then peacefully breathed bis last. 
He was a coroner, 


We like to hear people teil good stories 
while they are about it. Here is one from a Western ‘ 
paper: ‘‘in the late gale, birds were seen heppisz 
avout with all their feathers blown of.'' We hare 
heard of gales at sea where it required four men to 
hold the captain's whiskers on! 


Tit tor tat. Two Irishmen were in 
prison, the onc for Sealing & cow, the other fer 
stealing ® watch. ‘‘Hello, Mike, what o'clock te | 
it?’* said the cow-stealer to the other. ‘‘And sum, | 
Pat, Ihaven't any timepiece handy, but I thiak itts | 
most milking time,’’ 

Fond mother: ‘‘How do you like your 
new governess, Johnny?"* Johnny: ‘*Oh, I like her 
everso much.’’ ‘I’m so glad my little boy hasa 
mice teacher at last."’ ‘On, she’s awful nice, She 
says she don’t care whether | learn anything or not, 
80 long as papa pays ber salary.’ 

Algy Gosling, aged 20: ‘‘ Dear Miss 
Bicesom, you cannot have failed to observe that 1 
have long adored you in seeret. To be sure I am 
some years younger than yourself, but 1 am confi- 
dent that my father—’* Miss Biossom: ‘‘Aigy, I cam 


oaly bea mother to you. Your papa praposed to 
me yesterday.’’ 


‘‘Why do you sleep in your pew when 
lamin the pulpit, while you're all attention to 
every stranger whom I invite to preach tor me?’* 
sald country clergyman to ome of his deacons, 

**Because, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘when you preach, 
lam sure ali is right; but Il oannot trust a stranger 
Weems Staging © pees teas Gun." 
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CATARRG, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
4 NEW HOME TREATMENT, 

Saferersare not generally aware that these dis- 
enses are contagious, or that they are due te the 
presence of living parasites in the lining membrane 
Of the nose and custachian tabes, Microscopic re- 
search, however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result is thateacimple remedy has been formu- 
tated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidly 
and permanently cured fu from one to three simpie 
applications made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks, A pamphiet expiaining this new treatment 
is cemt free on application by A. H. Dixon & bon, 
7 & tm West King 8t., Toronto, Oanads,—Seten 
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A Basu Cononusion.—“Then lam to 
understand that this is your final anawer, 
Miss Stubbies?”’ 

“My Gnal answer.”’ 

“Nothing ean move your” 

“ ” 

“Then my life will bealonely one, and 
my tate a harsh one, for my anole with 
whom J] lived hasjum died and left me 
—— 

“That fact somewhat alters the case, 
Henry. I cannot ve barsh to one who bas 
sustained such recent beravement. 1! 1 
could believe that you are sincere——"’ 

‘Sincere! Oh, Miss Stabbies!’’ 

“You bave certainly made an impres- 
sion on my heart. Give me time to think of 
i.” 

“How long?” 

“After all, why think of it? Henry I am 

, 


“Ob, Genevievel"’ 

“Do not eaqueese me so hard, Henry. 
Your poor uncle! Was he long i/?” 

“Three days.”’ 

**]1¢ is too bad! You aay he left you?’ 

“Yes, he left me.” 

“How mauch?’’ 

“How much? I said he bad left me, He 
had notbing else to leave. 1 am alone in 
the world now, homeless, penniless, but 
with you by my od side, why—ehe’s fainted!’ 





Pias0n Bacwsn,-fhe term “pigeon’’ 
Eng! ish is one that originated in a Obina- 
man’s poor altemps to pronounce the word 
business. Dr. Brewer thus gives the var- 
ious changes which the word has undeéer- 
gone—basiness, bidginess, bidgin, pidgtn, 
and finally pigeon. Pigeon English, there- 


partaof tletar EKestesa means of com- 
munication between the natives and the 
foreigners, During nearly half a century, 
and especially since the opening of many 
ofthe Chinese porte to Earopeans, busi- 
neas relations have developed to such vast 
proportions and reached into so many 
channels that some universally understood 
means of communication has become ne- 
comary, sod pidgin or pigeon Koglish is 
the result. 

Ite acquirement in the coast ports, at all 
events, is a matter of importance both with 
tradors and with natives who seek situa. 
tions in foreign employ, and it has become 
a popular medium of communication. Al- 
ready this rude form of our language bids 
fair, not only to reach all the people of the 
far Kast, but it is extending a# a new form 
of speech in America and in Australia, and 
wherever else the patient, industrious Ubi- 
naman betakes himself for the purpose of 
gain. 


AS A MIDDLE AGED lady was descending 
a flight of stairs in a hotel, she slipped and 
fell. A nies old gentieman, who was j ast 
entering the ball, rasbed to her assistance, 
and, as he assisted her to her feet, politely 
remerked; “Did you fall, madam?” “Fali? 
Of course I fell, you old fool! You don’t 
suppose 1’d set down here to rest, do you?”’ 
she snapped, He didn’t say wnat be sup- 
posed. Le © 


BORROWS are gardeners—they pliant fiow- 
ers slong waste places and lead vines to 
oeover barren heaps. 


—- ——- 
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BBO tor a siugie day + werk Wise 
lard J. Bimore, Bangor, Maine 


| (rm seeount of a forced manufect- 
urers sale 125 000 ten dollar 
Pr raph A lhanrs tre to 
be sold to the people for BB eech 
Bound in Royal Crimson Silk Velvet 
Viush. Gomes de tated imeides 








Hardeomest ume in the world. 

Largest size. Greatest bargaimes ever 

known. Agents wanted Literal terme, 

|Big money for agents. Any one can 

become a successful agent Selis itself 

J lon sigh t— little of no talking necessary. 

v Wherever shown, every one wants te 


> \purehase. A Agents take hundreds and 
ot opders with rapidity 





thousencs 
tne a \never Lefore known (reat profits 


From 4 \eweit every worker ete mak- 
Ing fortones Ladies make as muchas men Yr ber Ay cae do 
ae wellas one. and terme 
jo Soe and terme for var Family Bibles, Boo ke = Peri- 
Better write us at once an: see pg mw Mt por od 
kov ll, should you conciude ty gu no further, w 
bare fe done. Addiess, EC ALLEN & CU, Auguste * as. 


Seeds? p&ts of m enotgeet Ft Bent 
aa ation tree, ; aitia, Poors Hil, ® 
| Switee <7 P, OL N, Wash hingtoa, 
Patents CG. No atty’s fee uatil Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 


pies worth A 6 FREE 
BS ee ines not Sot canaer * feet. rite Brew- 
in Holder Oo., Holly, Mien. 
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BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial | <2: 


sOocIigegTigse. ' | 
All kinds of Olube, Sohooie, Academies, 
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LAY MUSIC 


WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 





can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with 


tune—eay ‘ The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play 


good use of their instrumesis. 


THE QUIDE 





Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the bead,'’ as it is called,'' or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MOBIC OR THE INesTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen & piano or organ, yet If they ksow 
so much as to whistle or hum » tane—eay *‘Way Down on the Swance River, ** for instance-they 


good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as 


sistance of this @UIDE. THE G@ULDE shu@s how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the fall effect of the bassand treble clels, together with the 
power of making Cofrect and harmonious chords {n accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stasd that the Guide will pot make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 
ef the kind. Whst it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or afr In music to play such tunes or sirs, without ever baving opened & masic 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-nete or a 
quarter-note, s sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what heis shown by it todo, can ina ftew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incaleulabie assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’' and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to piay IMMEDIATELY twetve tunes of dit- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the Gngers used to the position and Wwuck of the keys. Bo, afters very Uttie prac- 
Lice with the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repest, will not learn bow to read the common sheet music. But it will teact 
hose who cannot spené years learaing an instrument, how Ww leara « number of tanes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEVOR UB STUDY. A child if it can sey lis A, B, U's and knowss 


it, after a few attempts, quite well, There are 


many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to sach 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE GAY. 
ness, moreuver, would make it & very good present to give & person, whether young of oid, at 
Obrtstanas. Almost every home tn the land has s pianu, organ or meiodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can pley. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


Its cheapness and useful- 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of VIVTY CENTS. (Post- 
age stamps, fs, taken.) Vor Ten Con's ertra « music book. containing the words ant mastic for 
populas popga, will be sent with The @uide, Acuren 


MUSIC CO., 


726 BANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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4 eovonal bow is quite a stady in coler, 
beamg fermec of paie b. me, metes, and sof) 
belictrope, with a littie twist of gola cord; 
ema 6 mscep deciged cap im ecru iaca, cet 


eed wit goid,; © very pretty with ie | 


velied eoromal of sestiered rose petais, in 
gleaming Gamereda, and ts corer o 





| @@4ing bail 
| Taw Giemsa, € UO8Sn 


Apother bow cap is extremely Greasy aad 
Bovei, being either of crimson or bieck 
velvet, with goid embroidered \ace wprigs 
mouches cut sway from the net ground 
and spplique on to the velvet. 

One of the prettiest confections ts 6 com- 
binstice of ema! crepe de Obine rosettes, 
mingied with velvet in the most delicate 
whades of vieile rose, primrose, and Tew a, 
with dragon files of motner of pearl 
perebed thereon, reflecting tn thetr iride- 
scence the opsline tints of the velvet and 
gauss; and sncther hesdgear of the ssme 
order, brilliant but elegant, is = twist of 
biack lace and scariest velvet, with a scarlet 
and gold butterfly poised on one side. 
Many of the prettiest bows and caps are 
trimmed with feather buttons, a tiny 
pompons of curied ostrich piomage are 
bere named. 

A quaint and original cap, more strietly 
deserving tue nawe than those we have de- 
scribed, ts of ecru siik Spanien lace, on 
which are scstiered pin-heed metal beads 
im ebintz coiora, and old-rose and green 
velvet; while amother of frills of ecru iase 
is decked with the narrow velvets, beby 
width, in all manner of gay yet delicate 
buea. Most becoming and most charming 
are the revived Cordsy caps, in which both 
maid and mwstron looked so womanly aad 
refined « litt e more than a decade ago; bat 
we bave never seen any quite so deftiy and 
coquettishiy sheped as these, with their 
grecetully greduated frills and prettily 
fermed crowns of eoft lace; trimmed only 
with s row of graduated bowe est closely 
together on end in front, end sometimes 
composed entirely of cream ribbon, some- 
times of different tints combined, oid-rose, 


Embrotdered linen chairbecks are very 
popular. The embroidery is done with 
silks or flax threeda. A iovely result is 
secured by employing « large number of 
different coiored ei|ke: every little stiten is 
eet spart from the rest, bat the whole 
erestes s rich harmony suggestive of 
Indian work. One piece—a chairback—ig 
@ study of color, the worker baving pro- 
duced from the simpiest of materiais s 
giowing jewelled effect The pattern is 
known ss ‘Old Engiish,’’ but its treatment 
is certainly Oriental. Equally protéy are 
the enow stare worked witb colored threads 
in such s manner thats “shot” effect is 
secured. These designs are used on many 
of the pillow cases or shams, on sideboard 
slips and tee cloths, 

A simpie but sty!ieh cushion is the white 
linen bolster, with design of scorns aad 
oak leaves worked in biue. The ends of 
the boister are dark biue satin, which is 


gathered up and tied round with cords; | 


upstanding frilie are left on both emds. 
Anotber cushion has s rough Gothic design 
worked in Damascus slik on linen. 

Of fancy-begs end work baskets there is 
alwsyt a large show at the echool. A three- 
sided work bag is particularly noticeable. 
The bottom part, which ts firm, is covered 
with derk blue plusb, and tbe fall bag at- 
tached to it w of bive and gold shot Surab; 
this hae s wide heading, and « drawstring. 
Mom dainty are the little velvet bags 
worked with gold, steel, and colored beads, 
They are round, and drawstrings are ran 
in beneath the headings, aud they measure 
ebout a quarter ofa yard when finishes. 
Just such little bags they are as our grand- 
mothers delighted in—copies, in fact, of 
old ones, 

Braised Ham.—Soak the nam from six 
to twelve hours, scoording to its age (if 
quite a pew bam an hour or two is suffi- 
Clent); pat it into as small a stewpan as 
possible, with only just snfficient cold 
water (sbout three quarts or two quarts of 
water and « quart of white wime), a lump 
of sugar, an onion, sweet herbs, parsley, s 
little hay or clover, and a eprig of tarragon; 
let the water just boli, then drew to the 
side of the stove, and let it cook without 
botlipg for from three to five hours, accord - 
ing to size; when the meat on the knuckle 
issoft it is done. When done, drain and re- 
move the rind. Serve with good veal gravy 
end « dish of sorrei or spinach “au jua’’ 
If to beserved cold only it shouid be left 
in the stewpan until nearly cold, then hare 
mn rind takem off. Coid it is served with 

elly. 


First Mise—“I’m eo glad you like the 
story of ‘The Phanton Mist; or the Shadow 
ofa Sound.’ How far have you got with 
ur’ Second Miss.—"[’ve read the last 
three che: and « littic in the middle of 
the book.” First Mies. —“Well, you will 
be charmed when you read the opening of 
the story.” 
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Lavy Masy.—Mogentiomes would ever 
acoost s lady ia tbe street without hsving bera tatro. 
Gueed to ber. Tell tims to ge about bis wasines ine 
neXt tee be Comes Bear you, ead Mf be Will bo: Le 
yo £1obe ORL Line polkee te your and. 

GuRty.—Posstbly there may be reasons 
lor the seeming segiest; bat speak eat your 
thoughts, aad have the mystery, [1 such you feel it to 
ve, cieared up. It cam Go pe harm te be candid ang 
Lell Une enase Of your mlegtvings or perpiexities. 


M,RBGUBRITE —Tweive bours of perpet. 
asi work Gatiy ts of course very likely t ty the 
nerves, the brains, osé the digestion severeiy: 11) 
need rest, om4 suche straim Must scene? or ister 
make fiect{tett inseme wey. Acidity will tend io 
indcee we habt: of grinding the teeta. 


VicroRis.—The edage that “threatened 
men live long, '’ as oppiied bo bevaldds, probabiy de. 
rives lis vaise from the feet thet these who are deii- 
cats take care of themestves; but we think there may 
be too mach ‘‘carefulmess’’ tm the manner of living 
adupted by what are called “‘nervous’’ persons. 


Noma 0.—There ts vo rule about hair. 
é@ressing ; the best way ls for every laty te adopts 
style that suite ber face, amd Reepielt. Of coarse, 
it could be modified pow and then soas not to icok 
too much enlike other peuple; bet all tedividuality 
is tost if fashion ts so severety Selleowed as you seem 
Lo think necessary. 


Amy R—Do not dliow any man to reach | 
the pciat of propesieg te youtfyou Go not meantco | 
accept bim: aad do not accept any man as ap tutend. 
e¢ basband whom you Go net love. You ought to be 
ashamed of loving aay San who dors Bot love you | 
and Gestres to wia your love. Lf you need advice cn | 
such points, comen!t your mother, 


F. C,—To rid your pantry of ents try the 
follewing pias; & is oftes successful: Moisten a 
sponge, and coat li with powdered sugar; isy it 
near the runs, apd as the anise congregate im the 
celis of the sponge, free it by rinsing im ket water; 
then repeat the proeess as often as Becessary. I! this 
faila, eprintle ceyeanse pepper wear the batts, or 
some good | peect power. 

acting 


WiILkgspsx,—You are very 
foolisLly ia allowing & young mas of whom you know © 
so little to dictate to you in such & manner. Hecan 
have Bo good intentions towards you if be insists on 
your keepiug your scquaintence with him asecret. — 
Tell him pothing of your privete effzirs: tf you are 
wise you will breat of she cvamecion with him at 
onee, unless be will visit you openly aad see pour 
friends as well as yoursell, 


J. B. &—Briek tes is e eparious kind of 
tea, called by the Cuimese “tie ten**—net a bad name 
even ip the Vermacuiar—whieh consists of the sweep- 
ings of the tes warehouses, grapsiaied with rice 
hasks, aad colored with tarmeric ané indige. This 
mixtare ie made up into biceks or bricks, and finds a 
ready salein Bessia, to which country f{ is chiefly 
exported; hence is sometimes termed “Rassias 
vrick tea."' I:ts peimeipally made te the Thibdet 
country. 


MonTEAGLE — We donot know anything 
of the **Care for love** iines you speak of, Dut the foil- 
lowing May serve your purpese: 

UO! ln @epenéenee all you can— 
Of Pacience take a grain 

Just Haifan Eye for someone else 
And steep all ia Disdsia, 

Thea botile it in Wisdom sound 
And cork i down with Pique, 

And ceed right !t is almost sare 
To cure withia s weet. 


STUDsET.—To paint om musiim im water — 
colors; paint tne desige all over with Chinese 
white, mixed with a few drops of megilp. Work the — 
mixtare upos tbe palette anti ii is free from lem ps, 
Bot too liguid, and quite smooth. If too ligeid it 
will ram over the outlines; aad if Lee ary ewery mark 
of the brush wil show. Ii sBould be laid om withs 
brush of sable bair. Lesveltto become perfectly 
Gry, and them paint tm the desigu with ordinary 
water colors, mixing them with Catnese white when 
necessary, bal Becping to their wateral tomes as far 
as possi bie. 


CINDERBLLa.—Try rubbing your light 
wall paper with stale preed. Cat a large piece that 
youcan bold irmiy tm your band, and then, sfier 
you bave dusted tbe paper thoreughty, begin cieas- — 
img atthe top, close tothe ceffieg. Clean down- 
wards for about belfs yard al] round the room, and 
then begin a: the same piace and cleas lower til! you 
have Gaished. Out away the sailed part ef the bread 
when it gets dirty, a4 you will fad thai by the ex- 
penditare of two or taree loaves you have made your 
paper look wonderfully freak. Twe days old bread 
is the best for the purpose. 


QugEN M.—Sborthand te much learned 
by ladies now, Dat we should advise you to aroid 
those classes whose promoters announce they 7!!! 
teach it with epcommes rapedity. Shorthand of any 
eort can only be acquired by long and ardsout 
practice, and mest be thoreaghiy understood to de 
ofany useatall. After you have mastered the art of 
writing, you must make quite certain that you can 
decipher as easily what you have pat down. If you 
Bave really made ep your mind to make ft « study, 
do not be disbearvened ai bei ng told thas 11 ts ted fous, 
ence realiy learned, tt is not ensily ferpowen, and 
Will, ia ell probability, help you te ears a good 
liviag. 


Desrararxe N.—There isa theory that 
all the setionsand circumstances of mankind sre 
preordained and Cannot be aMected by prayer. We 
do not share the belief im Gemlmy, except inat, if ine 
mind is left to drift, 1, will work ont ite energy on the 
Nnes determined by tts tubertted tepdenctes, sud)<c! 
to the meiifying in@eemecs of ume eoadi Lions in which 
it happens to be placed. Prayer test omoe natural 
and useful. The rnown aad felt need of protections 
and gtidance which most possess every tnteifiges! 
persos gives rise toe perpeumal lengima aad ery!" sf 
for help teseme Power above mas. Li thers is 8° 
such Power, tbere would not be this aspiration. We 
are not prepared te say that Boa -seccess in pleadios 
fora particalar aed self-esbected boca te proof ics! 
ibere is ne eGieacy im prayer. There may be grest 
and grave reasons, M we conld cals eee them, #5) 
special petiuioes are got answered. Ocrtaialy £0 O° 
prayieg, and walt aad bope: bat do Bot grou 
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